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BUILDING 


HE Report* of the Mission sent by Lord Portal to 
study building methods in the United States, from 
which extensive extracts are given in this issue, is of the very 
greatest interest to all concerned in what must be the 
great programme we visualise here as soon as conditions 
permit. The members of the Mission were representative 
of the various aspects of the industry, Mr. Alfred C, Bossom 
and Sir James West as architects, Sir George Burt, 
M.Inst.C.E., chairman of the Building Research Board, 
and Mr. Frank Wolstencroft, past president of the Trades 
Union Congress. These were assisted by others possessing 
wide experience in building works. 

The subject is dealt with under four headings, First, 
design ; second, procedure; then construction and costs; 
and finally factory production. In all cases the methods 
of practice are set out in detail and further information is 
promised in appendices, now in course of preparation, as 
well as photographs, drawings, publications, samples and 
specimen tools, handed over to the Ministry of Works. 

It would not be possible here to deal with.all the points 
raised in the findings of the Report, which are important 
not only in themselves, but as likely to start trains of thought 
as to how we can adapt our traditional practices to the 
special conditions confronting us at the present time. It 
is clear that we shall have to consider some of these findings 
very closely and in more detail in the near future. 

The general trend in matters of design is towards 
simplicity in treatment and in the employment, to the 
maximum degree possible, of standardisation, both in the 
job and in the elements supplied. Hollow units in clay 
or concrete reduce weight, building board and sheeting 
save time in drying out. Heating, electrical and mechanical 
installations proceed with the construction and appliances 
are designed as free-standing units. Windows and doors 
are supplied with lintols and trim complete, and it is 
frequent practice to restrict the use of wet processes as for 
plastering, etc. 

There is a tendency to assume that in view of scientific 
development and social changes buildings may be designed 
for a limited life at a reduced cost. Experiments are 
being made to perfect a type of wall material combining 
strength, resistance to moisture, thermal insulation and 
attractive finish, but the problem does not yet seem to 
have been completely solved ; jointing is one difficulty. 

Electricity and electrical appliances are in much more 
general use in America than in England, and artificial 
lighting in lieu of daylight is accepted in large buildings, 
in conjunction with mechanical ventilation and air con- 
ditioning ; these facilitate economies in planning. 

Scientific and statistical research is being carried on by 
the Federal Government, the Universities and many other 
bodies, and active steps are taken to publicise and popularise 
all important results arrived at; exhibitions of drawings, 





* Methods of Building in the U.S.A. H.M. Stationery Office, 4d. 
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photographs, models and specimens are much more frequent 
than here. 

Passing on to the consideration of procedure, the main 
feature is that American practice does not include the 
independent quantity surveyor. It is claimed that the 
absence of quantities reduces the time occupied in obtain- 
ing tenders, but it appears that this is due more to the 
importance attached to expedition than to the difference 
in method. At the start the client is expected to supply 
full and complete instructions and not to depart from these ; 
on these the architect, assisted by technical experts, 
prepares his working drawings and specification, copies, 
being handed to the contractors tendering, who base their 
estimates on these. Provisional and contingent items are 
eliminated as far as possible, and a great effort is made 
to foresee and provide for any difficulties that might 
arise. The objection that the work of estimating requires 
each contractor to take out his own quantities, as was 
formerly the case in England, is met by the fact that 
nothing like the same degree of elaboration is employed, 
and many contractors have “short cuts” based on their 
experience of similar work. The Report is inclined to 
favour the American system but advocates a close. and 
exhaustive comparison between the two. 

We are informed that 43 out of the 48 States require 
the registration of architects, and 45 that of professional 
engineers, 'and that, as a rule, no building nor structure 
shall be designed by anyone else. The New York Building 
Congress, Inc., consists of some 1,100 firms and individuals 
connected professionally or commercially with the building 
industry, and includes in its programme a standing arbitra- 
tion tribunal for the settlement of disputes, efforts to reduce 
seasonal fluctuations, and the recognition of craftsmanship. 

As regards the cost of building, despite the fact that 
the wages of the craftsman are about treble, and the 
labourer double those paid in England, the work comes out 
at from 75 per cent. to 175 per cent. of ours; the output 
per man-hour is much greater and superiority in crafts- 
manship—and speed—are both recognised by the award 
of badges. On all important work there is a time and 
progress schedule covering all sub-contracts, frequent 
conferences are called and “expeditors” are used by 
architects and contractors to ensure that materials and 
fitments reach the site at the correct time. 


The final section of the Report deals briefly with factory- 
produced houses, special attention being drawn to those in 
use by the Tennessee Valley Authority, composed of 
portable units 24 ft. by 8 ft.—brought to the site and 
erected complete (with all services) on a site-built wooden 
staging in one day. A number of other types, wholly or 
partly “ prefabricated ” are also referred to. 

The authors are to be congratulated on the amount of 
information they have gathered and the systematic way in 
which it is presented. 
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NOTES ano NEWS 


The Building Mission’s Report. 

Tue Report of the British Building 
Mission on Building Methods in the U.S.A. 
(dealt with in our leading article this 
week) does not tcli us much that was 
not already fairly well known in this 
country. Perhaps it was not expected to 
do so. A good deal of interesting tech- 
nical detail, however, is no doubt con- 
tained in the appendices (which have not 
been published), also in the drawings and 
other particulars of prefabricated methods 
of house-building, some of which may be 
made available for publication in the near 
future. 

One or two points in the Report are 
likely to provoke a good deal of discussion. 
For example, if the American system of 
tendering were adopted here it would mean 
the disappearance of the quantity surveyor 
as we know him and a reversion to 

‘ builders’ quantities ’’ of a more elaborate 
kind than we knew (and abandoned) in 
the past. At the same time, the architect 
would have to provide much more 
elaborate and informative drawings and 
specifications than he generally does now. 

As to the apparent enigma of high 
wages and comparatively low building 
costs in America, this would appear to be 
explained by high output, accounted for 
by several factors of design, organisation 
and building method in combination, in- 
cluding the greater use of power tools 
and the absence of craftsmanship and high 
finish to which we are accustomed in this 
country. We do not suppose that our 
operatives would object to using power 
tools more extensively than at present, 
and this matter would appear to be in the 
hands of the employers, who would have 
to provide these expensive tools. 

There is one recommendation in the 

Report which at first sight is a little 
puzzling—that referring to “‘ legislation 

. with the object of securing registra- 
tion of architects and professional en- 
gineers so that building plans shall be pre 
pared by registered persons only.”” Archi- 
tects being already registered, the opera- 
tive part of the recommendation is in its 
tail. The recommendation might have 
been more clearly worded. 


New Coventry Cathedral. 

A STATEMENT on the plans for rebuilding 
the Cathedral at Coventry, destroyed by 
enemy bombing in 1941, has been issued by 
the Bishop of Coventry, from which the 
striking points emerge that Sir Giles 
Scott, R.A., who has been appointed 
architect, has designed the new Cathedral 
with a central altar, and that as an essen- 
tial part of the scheme there will be a 
Christian centre of service to the com- 
Fae in full partnership with the Free 
Churches. Plan and bird’s-eye view of 
the new works are given on page 114. 


Timber Felling: Amenities of Woodlands. 

Tue Ministry of Supply has taken 
further steps to ensure that the amenities 
of woodlands will not be unduly impaired 
by the felling of standing timber for war 
requirements. The undermentioned have 
agreed to act as advisers to the Home 
Timber Production Department on difficult 
cases which might arise : 

Hngland and Wales.—Mr. Christopher 
Hussey, Arts Editor of ‘‘ Country Life,” 
and’ Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, M. C., 
Chairman of the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural Wales. 

Scotland.—Lord Keith, Association for 
the Preservation of Rural Scotland, and 
Sir Ian Colquhoun, Bart, K.T., of Luss, 
Chairman of the National Trust for Scot- 
jand. 
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Organisation of War-Time Contracts. 

On Tuesday next, February 15, at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 66, 
Portland-place, London, W.1, at 5.30 
p.m., there will be an informal meeting, 
when Mr. T. P. Bennett, C.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., will read a paper on ‘‘ War 
Experience on the Organisation of Build- 
ing Contracts.” All members and 
students of the R.I.B.A. and _ others 
interested in the question of the organi- 
sation of building contracts are cordially 
invited to attend and take part in the 
discussion which will follow Mr. 
Sennett’s paper. 


War Cemeteries: Architectural 
Appo:ntment. 

Tue Imperial War Graves Commission 
announces the appointment of Mr. 
Edward Maufe, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., as 
its principal architect for the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Maufe will advise the 
Commission on the planning of the war 
cemeteries in this country, including the 
large military cemetery at Brookwood. 
This cemetery now contains some 3,000 
graves of the late and present wars, com- 
prising those of members of all the 


Empire forces and of the French, 
Belgian, Polish, and Czechoslovak 
Services. 


District Surveyors’ Examiner. 

Mr. Lesyre Turner,’ B.Sc.(Eng.), 
M.Inst.C.E., has been appointed by the 
L.C.C. a member of the board consti- 
tuted ‘‘to conduct the examination of 


persons desirous of obtaining a certificate 
of proficiency to perform the duties of 
district surveyor. 
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Experimental Steel-framed Houses. 

Tue Housing and-Public Health Com- 
mittee of the London County Council 
have reported that application has been 
received from Braithwaite & Co., Engi- 
neers, Ltd., for the allocation of a site 
at the Council’s Watling estate for the 
erection, as an experiment, of two steel 
framed houses, the component parts of 
which would be capable of mass produc- 
tion and pre-assembly. The proposed 
construction is of light-gauge steel frame 
with brick and cement sheet cladding. 
and it is claimed that this form of con- 
struction possesses advantages over 
traditional methods. ‘‘ We are of opinion 
that the request should be acceded to,” 
states the Committee. 


An R.A.F. Appointment. 

We learn that Mr. Eric’ Bird. 
A.R.I.B.A., who since the war has ‘been 
working with the Building Research 
Station, has been sent or a special mission 
to Italy, with the rank of Wing- 
Commander. 


The Institution of Structural Engineers. 

A LECTURE will be given on ‘ Military 
Bridging ’’ by Col. S. G. Galpin, R.E., 
at the Institution of Structural Engineers, 
11, Upper Belgrave-street, S.W.1, on 
Thursday next, February 17, at 5.30 p.m. 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Rosert L. Everest, F.S.I., late 
of 13, Lower Belgrave-street, S.W.1, has 
joined partnership with Messrs. Davis & 
Belfield, of 4, Harley-road, N.W.3, char- 
tered quantity surveyors. The name and 
address of the firm is Davis, Belfield & 
Everest, 9, Ashley-place, Westminster, 
§8.W.1. Tel. : Vic. 5311-2. 


From The Builder of 1844 


Saturday, February 10, 1844. Price 3d. 
On Monday last, the Saracen’s Head, 
Friday-street, Cheapside, adjoining the 
church of St. Peter’s, West Cheap, which 
is one of the oldest inns in the City of 
London, having been built in the style of 
the fifteenth century, with balconies in 
front, was disposed of by auction. 
This inn was extensively connected with 
coach proprietors and waggon carriers 
down the Great Western-road, the traffic 
of which has been broken up by the 
establishment of the railways. The house 
adjoining, No. 5, Friday-street, which is 
part of the above property, is sa‘d to 
have been in the occupation of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren at the time of the erection 
of St. Paul’s. 





A SEVERN BARRAGE SCHEME OF 1849.° (See Correspondence) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
4s possible.} 

The Severn Barrage Scheme. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Srr,—I read with interest the article 
which appeared in a recent issue of 7'he 
Builder, in which Sir Alexander Gibb’s 
name was mentioned in connection with the 
Ministry of Transport’s scheme for 
utilising the Severn tidal power. 

The project of utilising the tides in the 
Severn is one which has been debated by 
engineers for at least the past 50 years, 
and it would no doubt be true to say that 
both the Ministry of Transport’s scheme, 
which was prepared under Sir Alexander 
Gibb’s direction in 1920, and also another 
scheme prepared by the late C. S. Meik 
and his associates,’ were based on these 
earlier discussions. It is quite incorrect, 
however, to say that the Ministry of 
Transport’s scheme was based on Mr. 
Meik’s proposal. Beyond a broad identity 
of purpose, Mr. Meik’s scheme and the 
Ministry of Transport’s scheme, for which 
Sir Alexander Gibb was responsible, had 
uo points of similarity; they were, in fact, 
about as different as two schemes could be. 

Both schemes were considered by the 
Brabazon Committee, which was appointed 
by Lord Baldwin in 1925. They reported 
in 1933 that the Ministry of ‘Transport's 
scheme was in their opinion ‘‘ the only 
feasible one,’’ and they accordingly 
adopted it practically in its entirety. 

The essential features which charac- 
terised the Ministry of Transport’s scheme 
were as follows :— 

1. The siting of the main barrage at 
the English Stones and not at Beachley, 
whereby a much larger volume of tidal 
power was made available. 

2. The combining with this barrage 
of a road and railway bridge with 
alternative loop tracks, whereby con- 
tinuous connection could be maintained 
across the Severn Estuary for both road 
and rail traffic at all hours of the day 
and night. 

3. The impounding above the barrage 
of a very large deep-water basin, access 
to which would be obtained by ships 
passing through locks or a small lock 
basin placed between the loop tracks of 
the rail and road bridges. 

4. The principle of operating the tur- 
bines on the outflowing tide only. 

5. The provision of a long line of 
sluice-gates along the southern edge of 
the English Stones to permit of the free 
upward movement of the in-flowing tide. 

6. The equalisation or control uf the 
tidal power output by incorporating as 
part of the scheme a high-level water- 
power storage reservoir behind a dam 
to be built across the neck of a narrow 
gorge at a place near Chepstow called 
Trelleck Grange. 

This last-mentioned feature was, of 
course, of immense importance, as without 
something of this kind no scheme could be 
of real practical value, and the Brabazon 
Committee in their report make special 
recognition of this fact. The proposal to 
construct this high-level storage reservoir 
was not, as your article seems to infer, a 
novel proposal originated by the technical 
members of the Brabazon Committee. It 
was, on the other hand, an integral part— 
indeed, 1 might say, the keystone—of the 
Ministry of Transport’s scheme of 1920 
I was working under Sir Alexander Gibb 
at the Ministry of Transport and was 
responsible to him for the scheme. 

G. MaunseEti [M.Inst.C.#. }. 

Westminster, S.W.1. 
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Commenting on the above letter, Mr. 
Gedye, the author of the article, writes :— 

In the article on the Severn Barrage 
Scheme in The Builder of January 21 it 
is mentioned that the Meik project put 
before the Water Power Resources Com- 
mittee in 1919 was taken as a basis of the 
studies made in 1920 by the Ministry of 
Transport engineering department under 
Sir Alexander Gibb, not, as stated by Mr. 
Maunsell, that ‘“‘the Ministry of Trans- 
port’s scheme was based on Mr. Meik’s 
proposal.” 

The Brabazon Committee’s report of 
1933 does not mention either the Meik 
project or the Ministry of Transport 
scheme excepting a brief reference to 
“a site for an elevated reservoir at 
Trelleck Grange” selected by the 
Ministry of Transport in preparing the 
1920 scheme, nor does the report contain 
the statement that ‘‘the Ministry of 
Transport’s scheme was in their opinion 
the only feasible one.” The actual words 
are: “Three sites have been suggested 
at different times for a barrage on the 
River Severn ... the most suitable site 
for a barrage would be one situated at the 
English: Stones .. .” 

Mr. Maunsell, in the last paragraph of 
his letter, writes that the article, which 
he criticises, ‘‘ seems to infer” that the 
proposal to construct a high-level reser- 
voir was a “ novel proposal originated by 
the technical members of the Brabazon 
Committee.”” On the contrary, the first 
sentence on page 52 reads: ‘The 
secondary storage system envisaged by 
the 1933 report was not worked out in 
detail, but the site for the storage 
reservoir at Trelleck Grange proposed by 
the Ministry of Transport scheme of 1920 
appears to have been adopted by the 
Brabazon Committee.” 

My. Maunsell is not correct in stating 
that the Ministry of Transport scheme 
differed widely from the Meik project. 
The broad princjples of design as planned 
by Meik, namely, a sluice dam to allow 
free passage of the water upstream, a 
turbine dam working single tides only 
and the reservoir storage plant were later 
contained in the proposals bv the Minis- 
try of Transport and the Brabazon Com- 
mittee. A comprehensive study of the 
relative sites at Beachley and English 
Stones was not made until after the 
appointment of the Brabazon Committee, 
who preferred the latter site. The idea 
of providing a road and railway on a 
barrage across the Severn was made as 
early as 1849, and there is a reproduction 
of a picture in a paper by Meik of such a 
barrage. (See facing page.) 

It is true that projects for a Severn 
barrage have been made at intervals 
during the past 50 vears or more, but that 
prepared by C. S. Meik and his associates 
was the first to be worked out in any 
Lorry form accompanied by engineering 
detail. 





COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, February 12. 

Tue GeorciAn Grove. An “At Home” to 
members of t'e Dominion and Allied Forces. At 
Courtauld Institute of Art, 20, Portman-square, 
W.1. 3.30 p.m. 

R.I.B.A.. (Arcurtecturan Science — Boarp). 
2.15 p.m., Mr. C. Parry on “ New Develonments 
in the Design of Concrete Formwork ”’; 4.30 p.m., 
Mr. M. Hartland Thomas on “Infinence o 
New PDevelomments in Construction and Archi- 
tectural Design.’? 66, Portland-place, W.1. 


Monday, 
Soctrty oF Evcinerrs. Mr. 


February 14. 
Frank Parfett 


delivers Presidential — Address. Geological 
Socicty’s Rooms, Burlington House, W.1. 
5 p.m - 

Tuesdav, Februarv 15. 


R.I.B.A. Mr. T. P. Bennett, C.B.E., to address 
Informal Meeting on ‘“‘ War Exnerience on the 
Organisation of Building Contracts.” 66, 
Portland-place, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 


Thursday, February 17. 
ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND REGIONAL Re- 
coxstructon. Discuss‘on on “ Planning for 
rue Education.” 32, Gordon-square, W.C.1. 
nm. 
Town AnD CovntTRY 
“Local. Government Forum.” 
place, S.W.1. 12.45 p.m. 


PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
1, Grosvenor- 
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“The Passing of Plans.” 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sm,—Your leading article in T'he 
Luilder for January 28 was again much 
to the point in stressing the paramount 
necessity for eliminating every cause of 
delay which is likely to occur in the build- 
ing of 4,000,000 houses after the war. I 
think, however, you ascribe potential 
delays to the wrong causes, or, to use a 
well-worn phrase, “‘ you are barking up 
the wrong tree.”’ 

It will not be the procedure of Local 
Authorities which will cause delay. It 
cannot, by the operation of standing 
orders of most Authorities, which provide 
for all plans to be considered by the 
appropriate committee and its decision 
reported to the meeting of the Council at 
the end of each month. Therefore, the 
longest delay is a month, and most 
council surveyors, in their desire to expe- 
dite urgent development, will indicate to 
the architect or builder that his plans are 
to be recommended for approval, or, if 
disapproval, will call him in for consulta- 
tion. Much good work has been done by 
this method and many plans improved in 
design. 

We must therefore look to the Central 
Government for causes of delay. The 
Minister of Production said in the House 
of Commons on November 30 that the 
Ministry of Works would be the 
Government Authority to which the 
Ministry of Health would look for all 
matters concerning plans, design, specifi- 
cation, materials and the technique of 
construction and cost of houses. Does 
that not mean, therefore, that the Ministry 
of Works will have to send copies of all 
plans to the Ministries of Agricultnre, 
labour, Transport, Air, Production, the 
Board of Trade and Board of Education? 
And I should not be surprised if lurking 
in the background there will not be some 
official of the Foreign Office in case a site 
is wanted for the offices of the Vice-Consul 
of Ruritania ! 

The only solution to this is to give the 
Ministry of Works full authority to act 
for all these Ministries, and not merely be 
their postman. 

There must be, therefore, a demand for 
simplification of procedure ; merely making 
the Ministry of Health the central chanel 
for Local Authorities means nothing unless 
the fingers of all or most of these other 
Ministries are taken out of the housing 
ie. 

" For N. B. Bett & Co., Lrp., 
A. T. Prxe, Director, 
Chairman of Housing Committee, 
Finchley Borough Council. 


A.B.S. Half-Crown Fund. 


‘To rue Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—I am glad to be able to tell you 
that my Christmas appeal on behalf of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society, for 
which you so kindly gave space in your 
journal, hds, up to date. produced dona- 
tions amounting to £873 8s. 6d.—over 
£100 more than previous appeals. 

As this appeal is made in alternate years 
only, the Society depends much on the 
funds thus raised to determine the scope 
of assistance which it is possible to give 
to those in need during the coming two 
years, and this response is most encour- 
aging. 

I would like to thank all those who have 
so generously contributed towards the 
Fund, and thus enabled the Society to 
face the calls which may come with confi- 
dence that we may be able to help. 

Percy THomMas, 
President, 
Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
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KEY TO PLAN: |, TOWER; 2, LITTLE CLOISTER; 3, ALTAR; 4, APSE; 5, LADY CHAPEL; 6, CHAPEL OF UNITY; 7, CH&ISTIAN CENTRE ; 
8, ST. MARY’S HALL 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL, COVENTRY. 
SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., P.P.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


A NUMBER OF UNUSUAL FEATURES ARE INCLUDED IN THE 
schems for rebuilding Coventry Cathedral after the war 
as the diocesan cathedral, in association with a Christian 
Centre under the joint control of the Church of England 
and the Free Churches. It is hoped that through the scheme, 
with the approval of the municipal authority, the Cathedral 
may become the centre and climax of the city’s plan. In 
addition to the unusual central altar already announced, the 
floor will be raked to afford a better view to those in seats 
farthest from the altar at both ends of the Cathedral.. The 
roof span will be 60ft. Opposite the altar at one side 
will be the old apse, in which the choir will sit high above 
the new floor-level at the centre. The old spire, which 
has escaped serious damage, will be connected with the 
new Cathedral by cloisters in which the former aisle walls 
will be incorporated. There will be space here for open-air 
services, and an open-air pulpit forms part of the scheme. 

The following statement by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, the 
architect of the scheme, shows how the plan was devised 
to suit the special conditions : ‘‘ The rebuilding of Coventry 
Cathedral presents to the architect several questions of 
exceptional difficulty and interest. First and foremost, it 


is necessary to decide whether the design of the old building 
should be retained and a replica of it erected, or whether 
an entirely different design should be adopted, and, if the 
latter course is followed, what shouid be done with the 
remains of the old building. 

‘The old Cathedral possessed more the character of a 
large parish church than a cathedral, and a larger scale 


and character in the new building is essential if a true 
cathedral atmosphere is to be created; but it is obvious 
that~no building of cathedral proportions could be built 
up to the existing spire without ruining the esthetic 
qualities of this fine feature, which relies for its effect 
upon soaring up into the sky with slender verticality, high 
above the roof line of the building to which it is attached. 
This led me to the conclusion that the higher portions of 
the new Cathedral should not abut against this spire. The 
fall in the ground towards the east end, where the apse 
stands, suggested that here some additional height for the 
new buildings might be obtained, thereby reducing the 
height to which the new roof line needed to be raised to 
give a cathedral scale to the new building. Somewhat 
delicate planning is involved to retain the apse and crypt, 
and these features have influenced the planning shape of 
the new building to a certain extent. Most of the old 
aisle walls are used to form the outer walls of a cloister, 
which could well be used for outdoor services, and an 
outdoor pulpit is provided. The existing spire stands at 
the entrance to this cloister, unencumbered by any high 
buildings. The materials proposed are a warm-coloured 
stone for the exterior, similar in colour to that existing in 
the old aisle walls but of better quality; this colour is 
lighter than that used for the tower and spire, which is too 
dark. The interior is designed with stone dressings con- 
trasting with large, plain wall surfaces, and vaulting of 
slightly toned white plaster. 

‘ As regards the planning of the new portions, several 
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interesting features may be mentioned. First, the placing 
ofthe altar in the centre of the congregation—building. 
in fact, the Cathedral round the altar instead of on one side 
of it. This arrangement, requested both by the Bishop 
and the Provost, gives rise to fine and interesting architec- 
tural effects. A lantern tower is arranged over the altar, 
with a richly decorated roof, well iighted by windows all 
round; this gives a fine contrast in height, colour and 
light to the rest of the interior, which is kept simple and 
austere. The interior span of the main portions is wide, 
viz. : 60 ft., giving all the congregation a clear, unobstructed 
view of the altar. The floor levels are so arranged that 
worshippers seated at the back are on a higher level than 
those in front. The Bishop’s Throne and Clergy Stalls are 


placed on each side of the Sanctuary, and the choir is 
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situated in the old apse, the floor of which is well above 
the general fioor levei of the rest of the Cathedral. Two 
floors of vestries are arranged around the apse, the upper 
floor being level with the apse and the lower one level 
with the nave. A large cloister or quadrangle is formed 
at the East End, around which are arranged chapels and a 
group of buildings containing lecture halls and rooms 
devoted to social purposes embodying a United Christian 
Centre for Coventry. 

‘* The purpose of the Cathedral to form a spiritual centre 
for the city, to bring it into the everyday life of the 
people and to emphasise the dominance of the spiritual 
values over the material can only be satisfactorily expressed 
architecturally if the Cathedral forms the centre and climax 
of the city’s plan.” 
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TWO-STOREYED HOUSES. 





THE GARDEN FRONT, SHOWING KITCHEN ENTRANCE. 


HOUSES ON A SYSTEM OF UNIT CONSTRUCTION 


THE BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED IN THESE PAGES HAVE BEEN 
erected at Timber Hill, Chobham, Surrey, to a system of unit 
construction developed by Uni-Seco Structures, Ltd., ynder 
the direction of their chief architect, Mr. R. G. Booth, 
A.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dip. Two distinct types of domestic 
buildings are shown, the double-storey and the single-storey 
types. The latter is intended to be essentially for emergency 
housing, utilising redundant stocks of components for open- 
floor hutment type buildings and service buildings already 
supplied to sites, which may become available for dismantling 
and re-erection after the war. The example (page 118) does 
not attempt to illustrate an actual bungalow plan, but only 
to follow generally one of the many types of layout which 


” 


could be effected, utilising standard ‘‘ Seco ’’’ units and com- 
ponents. The flexibility of this system is shown by the ease 
with which features such as the bay windows and the for- 
mation of a veranda and sun parlour or greenhouse are 
incorporated. This bungalow comprises two main wings, 
each, 36 ft. in standard 12 ft. bays. All units are interchange- 
able, allowing door and window openings to be placed where 
desired. These units have a rigid insulating core of wood 
wool bonded with cement, faced on both sides with flat 
asbestos cement sheets, and enclosed on all four edges by a 
light timber frame. The roof loads being carried by the 
beams, internal partitions can be moved to give room sizes 
of any required dimensions, or so arranged internally as to 
¢ 





THE LIVING ROOM, LOOKING TOWARDS BAY. 


THE PREFABRICATED STAIRCASE. 
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ELEVATIONS AND PLANS OF ANOTHER PAIR OF TWO-STOREYED HOUSES. 


HOUSES ON A SYSTEM OF UNIT CONSTRUCTION. 








118: 





provide recesses, fitted. cupboards, .etc.. The building as a 
whole is being used for research and experimental p 

for the testing of paints, mastics and adhesives under interior 
and exterior exposure conditions. 

Since compression tests on ‘‘ Seco ’’ wall units have shown 
that multi-storey construction is possible without the use of 
special framing, in the double-storey cottages the only new 
features introduced into the system are the wall beams and 
floor units. The building as erected is based on one of many 
suggestions for suitable accommodation for agricultural 
workers. The block is erected on pile post foundations 
which enable the site to be restored to normal with the 
minimum of labour and time. 


The procedure for the erection of these buildings was as 
follows: Precast concrete piles are driven in the required 
positions; light floor beams span from pile to pile, to form 
the framework to receive the floor units. These fall into 
position and rest on the cantilever flanges on the inner sides 
of the beams. 


In the roof construction of the first floor standard eaves 
are modified to allow the roof spars to project, in order to 
provide a bearing for the overhang of roof units. Roof areas 
are protected by roofing felt, dressed to form a drip over 
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between units are treated with a special compound, as an 
additional precaution for weatherproofing purposes. A rough 
texture finish, in cream, has been applied to the exterior. 
The party walls are normally 9 in. concrete. 

Internally, a point of interest is the prefabricated staircase 
designed in six standardised sections to allow for ease of 
transport and introduction into the building after erection. 
The construction is of resin-bonded plywood throughout, with 
oak hand rail and oak nosing to treads. Its placing in posi- 
tion was completed by three men in 20 minutes. 

The plumbing system is based on a vertical duct, carrying 
the soil pipe, and a separate horizontal duct with bath, hand 
basin and w.c. connections. The two ducts are factory-made 
and arrive at site complete and ready for connecting to each 
other and to the services. Hot and cold water services lead 
from vertical ducts through ducts between floor units to the 
linen cupboard, in which cold and hot water tanks are housed. 
The kitchen has been equipped with kitchen fitments which 
follow the unit peters of construction. 

According to available figures the company claim that the 
cost of ‘‘ Seco,’? as now being produced, would enable 
domestic buildings to be erec at @ price approximately 
two-thirds of that of buildings to similar plans in traditional 
construction. It is expected that, with a long-term policy, 
this price may be even further reduced. 


the edge of the overhanging roof units. 


All external joints 





AN ARRANGEMENT OF UNITS TO FORM A BUNGALOW. 


HOUSES ON A SYSTEM OF UNIT CONSTRUCTION. 








BOOK REVIEW 


Modern Methods of Valuation of Land, 
Houses and Buildings. By Davi M. 
Lawrance, B.Sc., and Harotp G. May, 
B.Sc. London: The Estates Gazette, 
Ltd., Audrey House, Ely-place, E.C.1. 
Price 20s. 

Valuation is a subject that must take 
an unusually large place in the post-war 
period. The return of requisitioned pro- 
perties to their owners, the settlement of 
outstanding war-damage claims, the acqui- 
sition of sites for urgent post-war housing, 
and similar events of their kind will be 
upon us in a matter of months, perhaps, 
and the services not only of experienced 
valuers but of a considerable army of 
intelligent people, whose contact with this 
class of business has been relatively slight 
and generally intermittent, will be needed 
immediately. To.them it would be small 
comfort to be told that values have be- 


come such an uncertain field that none 
dare instruct them. 

The keynote of this excellent text-book 
is thus a topical one, though not in the 
sense that it will soon become outdated, 
for the mistake has not been made of 
clarifying for the moment at the expense 
of first principles, and these are laid down 
at length, and most clearly, and will pro- 
vide useful reference for as long as 
transactions in property remain a part of 
human intercourse. 

The general plan of the work is methodi- 
cal and progressive, starting with first 
principles, and with the various purposes 
for valuation, each treated in separate 
chapters. These lead naturally from the 
chapter on compulsory purchase, which 
gains a new importance in relation to post- 
war reconstruction, to the War Damage 
Act, and to the Compensation (Defence) 
Act, 1939. In these will be found much 
to help those who will have these puzzling 


matters to handle, possibly in the very 
near future, and it is interesting to note 
that the question of requisitioned railings 
receives separate and adequate attention. 


Another well-handled feature is the 
chapter covering valuations connected with 
licensed premises. This is a very big 
subject which might be made the material 
for an entire textbook in itself, and it is 
remarkable to find how much ground is 
covered, and how much valuable informa- 
tion is given upon the subject within the 
relatively few pages allotted to it. 


The whole book is so well put together, 
without any of the feeling that it is an 
old one refurbished for a new edition, that 
it is almost a surprise to find from the 
preface that this is, in fact, an up-to-date 
edition of the more familiar ‘‘ Curtis,”’ 
which has for long had a place on the tech- 
nical bookshelves. It reappears at exactly 
the right moment. 
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METHODS OF BUILDING IN THE U.S.A. 


THE BUILDER 


M.O.W. MISSION’S REPORT 


Tue Report of the expert Mission 
appointed by the Minister of Works 
has now been published (Stationery 
Office, price 4d. net). The Mission, 
whose members comprised Mr. Alfred 
Bossom, F.R.I.B.A., J.P., M.P., Sir 
George Burt, M.Inst.C.E., Chairman of 
the Building Research Board, Sir 
James West, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., of the 
Ministry of Works, and Mr. Frank 
Wolstencroft, Secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Woodworkers and 
a Past-President of the Trades Union 
Congress, was appointed in July last 
to study and report on _ building 
methods in the U.S.A. The Mission 
arrived in U.S.A. at the beginning of 
September, returning to this country 
during November, and the Report is 
published without waiting for the 
detailed appendices which are being 
prepared. Mr. T. G. W. Boxall (Tech- 
nical Officer) and Mr. J. C. R. Head 
(Costing Officer) accompanied the 
Mission. 


SUMMARY OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Following is a summary of recom- 
mendations :— 

We are satisfied from our observa- 
tions in the U.S.A. that the following 
practices, if adopted, would reduce 
cost and increase speed and efficiency. 
WE THBREFORE RECOMMEND : — 

Simplification of design of buildings 
for greater standardisation and for 
mechanisation of constructional work. 

Greater use of factory produced 
units and assemblies, 

Provision of fully completed draw- 
ings and specifications to tenderers. 

Competitive tenders for all sub-con- 
tracts and elimination of the nomin- 
ated sub-contractor. 

Placing of the general contractor in 
executive charge, under the architect, 
of the whole of the work. 

Improved organisation and co-opera- 
tion on the job. 

Fuller provision for costing and 
statistical research and for publication 
of statistics. 

General application of the time and 
progress schedule system. 

Increased employment of scientific 
workers for industrial research in the 
factory and in the field. 

Dissemination of technical data 
directly useful to architects and engi- 
neers. 

Encouragement of operatives by the 
spreading of information concerning 
the job and by official recognition of 
good craftsmanship. ’ 

Rehabilitation schemes for injured 
operatives. 

Greater use of plant, machinery and 
hand-power tools. 

Procedure facilitating earlier settle- 
ment of accounts. 

WE RECOMMEND that legislation be 
promoted with the object of securing 
registration of architects and profes- 
sional engineers so that building plans 
shall be prepared by registered per- 
s0ns only. 

Our observations in the U.S.A. lead 





us tO RECOMMEND that investigations 
into the following matters be pressed 
forward :— 
Installations 
houses and flats. 
Availability of public utility ser- 
vices, 

Methods of thermal insulation. 
District heating and hot water 
supply. 

Abatement of noise in buildings. 
Standardisation of materials and 
components for quality and perform- 
ance. 

Standardisation of dimensions of 
components and equipment. 

Artificial lighting of buildings, par- 


and appliances for 


ticularly of shops, museums and art - 


galleries. 

WE RECOMMEND that an _ investiga- 
tion be instituted into :— 

Simplification and consolidation of 
legal procedure in connection with 
building. 

Minimum standards of quality in 
house design and construction. 

Modular standardisation based on a 
common dimensional] unit. 

Inviting of tenders without bills of 
quantities. 

Cost of production and distribution 
of materials and components. 

Tariff restrictions on plant and hand 
power tools. 

Cost of building finance. 

WE RECOMMEND that advantage be 
taken of American experience of the 
following : — 

Factory produced houses. 

Materials for soil stabilisation. 

Moving of entire buildings. 

Repair of damaged buildings by the 
cement gun process. 

Materials already in extensive use 
in U.S.A., such ag composite slabs and 
panels, asphalt floor tiles and pitch 
for flat roofing. 

Materials likely to be more widely 
used after the war, such as plastics and 
compositions making use of sawdust 
and other wood waste. 


We give from the Report expanded 
notes on some of the headings :— 


PART |.—DESIGN OF BUILDINGS 


We have considered the coins of build- 
ings under the followin eads :—A. 
Economy in Design; B. Job Standardisa- 
tion; C. General Standardisation; 
Materials; E. Amenities in Buildings; 
and fF. Research and _ Information 
Services. 


ECONOMY IN DESIGN.—The skilled 
craftsman in the U.S.A. receives a far 
higher hourly rate of pay than the 
British; the difference between the crafts- 
man’s pay and the labourer’s is also more 
marked than it is in this country. But 
by keeping steadily in mind the fact 
that skilled labour is an expensive item, 
the industry has succeeded in avoiding 
the high building costs which might have 
resulted from wage rates of this order. 
The means whereby economy of design is 
secured may be summarised as follows :— 

a. Design is simple, relying for its effect 
on the arrangement of plain masses 
rather than on the modelling and decora- 
tion of surfaces. 

b. From the general plan down to the 
smallest detail, great attention is paid to 
simplification of workmanship. 
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c. Buildings are designed for the maxi- 
me of mechanisation in constructional 
WOrk. 

d. There is a tendency to desi for 
larger building units, such as window 
spandrils of light alloy, hollow masonry 
units of clay or concrete for king in 
walls, and large building boards and 


sheets. 
e. Generally, greater use is made of 
factory produced parts, as for example, 


steel window lintels and metal door 
frames complete with finished trim. 

f. There is a high degree of job 
standardisation. 

g- Buildings are designed so that elec- 
trical and mechanical installations may 

roceed with the construction. The set- 
ing out and forming of openings, ducts 
and chases is minimised by designing 
for the fixing of pipes, etc., in advance of 
wall construction. Staircases are erected 
with the structural frame. 

h. In housing, appliances (such as 
solid fuel burning appliances for heating 
and cooking) which in this country are 
built in, are as a rule designed as free- 
standing units. 

i. Lavatories are planned and sanitary 
fittings arranged to allow of the use of 
the one-pipe system of plumbing, which 
is general. : 

j. We noted a tendency to restrict wet 
processes requiring time for drying, in- 
cluding brickwork and plastering. 

k. There is a general desire to dispense 
with special surface finishes. Materials 
like coke breeze in walls and cement 
screeded floors were in some cases painted 
only. Wood wool and various acoustic 
materials were left without any applied 
treatment. 


MATERIALS.—The length of life of a 
building is a subject in which architects 
and engineers take considerable interest. 
Designers know that many buildings of 
no great age are threatened with obso- 
lescence of equipment and _ general 
design. They believe that meoy of the 
buildings of the present should be de- 
signed strictly for their immediate pur- 
pose, and that a limited life for a build- 
ing may be an advantage rather than the 
reverse. American manufacturers are 
accordingly seeking to produce new 
materials fulfilling the general require- 
ments of serviceable building but scone 
less than traditional materials and no 
necessarily having the same length of 
life. It is significant that asphalt tiles 
and shingles of asbestos cement have for 
some time been extensively used in 
American housing, while in the mild 
climate of the Pacific coast, houses 
schools and shops are often built of 
timber framing covered with plasterboard 
rendered in cement. Fie. og 

The general desire to economise in 
skilled building labour is stimulating the 
manufacturing industries to experiment 
with composite materials each combining 
the functions of two or more existing 
materials. Thus, we found many 
attempts to perfect a type of composite 
walling material combining the qualities 
of strength, resistance to moisture, 
thermal insulation and attractive finish. 
A typical material consists of a core of 
compressed fibre between two skins of 
asbestos cement. This outer skin is less 
brittle and of better appearance than 
asbestos cement sheets as known in this 
country. It is generally admitted that 
the problem of providing satisfactory 
joints between external walling sheets 
as not been successfully solved in this 
country. We noted with regret that no 
fully satisfactory solution appears to have 
been found by the makers of any such 
material in the U.S.A. 


PART |I.—BUILDING PROCEDURE 


We have considered building procedure 
under the following heads :— 

A. Preliminary Procedure; B. Prepara- 
tion of Contract Documents; C. Tenders 
and Sub-contracts; D. Architect and 
Engineer; and E. Standards of House 
Construction. ; 
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PRELIMINARY PROCEDURE.—Time 
is saved in American building by simpler 
preliminary procedure. We would par- 
ticularly mention that there is no 
law of Ancient Lights. We suggest 
that the Ministry of Works in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning and the Health 
Departments review American practice 
in this and similar matters and examine 
the possibility of reducing the time, 
labour and expense involved in making 
settlements and reaching decisions pre- 
liminary to building in this country. 


PREPARATION OF CONTRACT DOCU- 
MENTS.—In the U.S.A. a building is 
fully designed before the work is put out 
to tender. Procedure is as follows:— 
a. Before the architect starts to prepare 
his plans, the building owner is expected 
to supply him with the fullest instruc- 
tions, and these instructions are seldom 
altered or amended once the work has 
begun; b. Drawings for the structural 
frame and for heating, lighting, plumb- 
ing and other services are . | by 
povkeeonn experts who may be mem- 

ers of the architect’s regular staff or 
professional consultants employed b 
him; and c. The architect supplies speci- 
fications and fully completed drawings 
(including many full-size details) to con- 
tractors tendering for the work. 

American procedure in the preparation 
of working drawings and specifications 
has many advantages, as, for example :— 
a, The time taken for the preparation of 
drawings and tenders (including quanti- 
ties) is less than under our system; b. 
The contractor is able to form an accu- 
rate conception of all conditions includ- 
ing the nature of the site and of the 
building to be erected thereon. He is 
able to take into account not only the 
quantities of materials and labour, but 
also the character and location of the 
various operations for which he must 
provide; c. Since the contractor is obliged 
to take off his own quantities, his esti- 
mate is more fully considered and there- 
fore more realistic; d. The estimate con- 
tains very few provisional and contingent 
items and gives the building owner a 
closer appraisal of the cost of the job; e. 
The general contractor and all sub-con- 
tractors are able to plan their operations 
well in advance of work on the site; f. 
Difficulties are anticipated so that there 
is a minimum of variations; and g. There 
is less risk of delay in the building work 
arising from lack of information. 

It is the considered view of the Mission 
that the American practice of supplying 
contractors tendering with complete work- 
ing drawings and specifications (includ- 
ing all services and installations) should 
be adopted for all Government and local 
authority building in Great Britain and 
should be strongly encouraged by the 
Ministry as far as private enterprise 
building is concerned. 

The American practice whereby the 
building owner does not supply bills of 
quantities to contractors tendering has 
certain advantages and disadvantages 
which require to be carefully weighed up. 
Its principal advantages are :—a. The 
American practice makes it necessary to 
adopt the procedure for working drawings 
referred to above; b. Since remeasure- 
ment is eliminated it is practically im- 
possible for an unscrupulous contractor 
to recoup himself on the adjustment of 
accounts in the event of his having sub- 
mitted an uneconomic tender; and ec. 
The time required by the quantity sur- 
veyor for taking off quantities is saved. 

The American practice, however, does 
not give the quantity surveyor the semi- 
judicial position in which the British 
professional quantity ve has, under 

resent-day conditions, largely made 


imself indispensable. It must be borne 
in mind that the British practice whereby 
the building owner supplies bills of 
— to contractors is bound up with 

e existing structure of the building in- 
dustry. It has produced a type of pro- 
fessional quantity surveyor whose experi- 
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ence and skill are well known and appre- 
ciated by the industry in the U.S.A. On 
the other hand, Americans claim that 
their method has been successful in pro- 
moting high speed and output and has 
helped to lower costs through more accu- 
rate appraisal of the character of the 
work and more realistic pricing. In view 
of the general complexity of the situation 
and of the important issues involved, we 
are of opinion that practice in the two 
countries should be more fully investi- 
gated so that it may be seen whether 
modifications of existing British practice 
would be of advantage. 


TENDERS AND SUB-CONTRACTS.— 

American procedure in the preparation 
of working drawings and specifications 
has made possible iull competition with- 
in the sub-contracting industries. The 
general contractor as a rule proceeds as 
follows:—a. He obtains competitive 
tenders for all sub-contracts; b. It is the 
responsibility of the general contractor 
to ensure that the work of sub-contrac- 
tors, as well as his own, complies with 
the standards laid down by the architect. 
American procedure ensures that (sub- 
ject to consultation with the architect) 

e obtains this quality at a strictly com- 
petitive price; c- He submits his tender 
in the form of a lump sum for the com- 
plete building; and d. Under the super- 
vision and control of the building owner 
and architect, he is placed in executive 
charge of the building contract. He has 
full responsibility for the execution of all 
constructional work as well as services, 
installations and finishings. 

We are confident that American prac- 
tice in the placing of sub-contracts and 
management of sub-contractors’ work, if 
adopted in this country, would increase 
efficiency and output in building as well 
as ensure considerable reductions in cost. 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER.—Since 
1897, when a law requiring the State re- 
gistration of architects was introduced in 
Illinois, there has been a steady increase 
in the number of States requiring 
registration, until, to-day, 43 out of the 
48 States require registration of archi- 
tects and 45 require registration of pro- 
fessional engineers. Most of the State 
registration laws provide :—a. That the 
titles ‘“architect’”’ and “professional 
engineer ’’ may only be used by registered 
individuals; b. That (with certain ex- 
ceptions) no building or structure shall 
be designed by other than registered 
practitioners. 

Moreover, since 1929 in New York City 
supervision of building works must also 
be in the hands of a registered person, 
it is expected that this additional safe- 
guard will be adopted in other places 
after the war. As would be expected from 
the number of States that have now freely 
accepted the principle of registration, we 
find general agreement among all con- 
cerned with building that registration is 
leading to an improvement of building 
technique. 

Special mention must be made of the 
work of the New York Building Congress, 
Inc., a mixed body founded in 1935 to 
promote understanding and co-operation 
among all elements in the building in- 
dustry. Membership consists of 1,100 
firms and individuals representing finan- 
cial interests, architects, engineers, build- 
ing contractors, operatives and manufac- 
turers of materials. Examples of its work 
are:—a. A standing arbitration tribunal 
for the settlement of disputes between 
architects, principal contractors and sub- 
contractors; b. A publicity campaign de- 
signed to reduce seasonal fluctuations in 
the industry by emphasising the ad- 
vantages of winter building; c. Recogni- 
tion of craftsmanship. 


STANDARDS OF HOUSE CONSTRUC. 
TION.—We are aware that the Ministry 
of Works, together with other Depart- 
ments, has given thought to the problem 
of ensuring a good standard of quality 
in house construction, and more particu- 
larly to the efforts of British Building 
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Societies and our building industry to 
improve the quality of houses built for 
sale by private enterprise. It was, there- 
fore, with great interest that we noted 


the system of control exercised by the’ 


Federal Housing Administration in the 
U.S.A. The F.H.A. was established to 

rovide for house property generally 
Enanelal assistance somewhat similar to 
that authorised by our Housing Act of 
1936 (Section u10} in respect of new 
houses built to let. Advances from 
finance companies may be insured by the 
Administration up to 90 per cent. of the 
total cost of houses. Before agreeing the 
percentage of the loan to be insured, the 
Administration examines the site, roads, 
sewers and services, and studies the lay- 
out plan as well as drawings and specifi- 
cations of the house. Inspection is also 
carried out during construction and at 
completion. Effective control is obtained 
through the grading of the percentage of 
insurance granted to the loan companies 
according to the quality of the siting, 
services, design and construction of the 
house. This system of control has 
attained very wide popularity throughout 
the U.S.A., and a large number of 
builders beng advertise their houses 
as complying with the full Federal Hous- 
ing Administration standard, thus assur- 
ing the prospective buyer that he may 
secure a loan from any finance company 
or bank at interest rates not higher than 
official rates and up to 90 per cent. of the 
total cost of the house. 


PART Ill. —CONSTRUCTION 
AND COSTS 


We have considered construction and 
costs under the following heads :— 

A. The Cost of Building; B. Labour; 
C. Organisation and Control; D. Build- 
ing Finance; E. Machinery, Tools and 
Plant; F. Cost and Distribution of 
Materials; G. Materials, New and Old. 


THE COST OF BUILDING—As a 
result of a preliminary examination of 
the actual] cost per cubic foot of certain 
ppegimen buildings in this countty and 
the U.S8.A., we have concluded that before 
the present war the relative cost of build- 
ing might be fairly expressed by the 
figures shown in Table A below:— 


TaBL—E A. RELATIVE COSTS AND WAGES. 


British figures are standardised at 100. 
Rate of exchange assumed at $4.68 to the 
& (the average for January-August, 1939). 


Great 
Britain. U.S.A. 
Cost of building ... oe 100 75-175 
Hourly wage rates : 
Craftsmen ... sa .. 100 350-380 
Hourly wages _ rates: 
Labourers _... a .. 100 215-245 
Cost of materials (ex- 
cluding timber) ... .. 100 110-160 


The rate of exchange has been taken as 
the average rate for January-August, 1939 
—namely, $4.68 to the &. It will be seen 
that while the American craftsmen’s 
hourly rate is fully 34 times that of the 
craftsmen in this country, the cost of 
certain specimen buildings was not 
greater to the same extent. It should be 
noted, however, that some of the speci- 
men buildings for which we obtained 
costs were completed when activity in 
the American building industry was 
seriously depressed. 

The full-time working week in the 
U.S.A. is 40 hours, but we were informed 
that the American operative when in em- 
ployment is able to work an average of 
33 to 35 hours a week. The average 
annual earnings of building craftsmen in 
the whole of the United States in 1939 was 
probably not more than 23 times the aver- 
age earnings of similar workers in this 
country. The average output per-man- 
hour is greater in the U.S.A. than in 
Great Britain. From observation of work 
in progress as well as from a close exami- 
nation of methods of organisation we are 
satisfied that the considerable differences 
disclosed cannot be wholly accounted for 
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in the speed at which the individual 
operative works, or by the assumption 
that he is a better workman than the 
British operative. The reasons are more 
fundamental and can be traced to the 
different tempo existing in—and, indeed, 
expected of—the whole industry, and 
made possible by improved organisation. 
We were particularly-impressed with the 
speed which is noticeable at all stages of 
an American building job, and with the 
steady “‘ pacing’ of the work from its in- 
ception to its final completion. We saw 
no indication that the American opera- 
tive works harder or faster than the 
British; nevertheless, it is clear that the 
striving of designers and organisers after 
greater economy and efficiency would be 
fruitless without his co-operation. 

This co-operation is shown in a num- 
ber of ways, among which we would in- 
stance the following:—a. The operative 
takes a keen interest in output; b. He 
makes full use of the better organisation 
and tools provided. It is significant that 
the highest relative output in the U.S.A. 
is found in the carpentry trade, whicb 
lends itself better than most other trades 
to improved organisation and the use oj 
effective tools; c. Specialisation among 
craftsmen is general. It is commou prac- 
tice for a carpenter, for example, to move 
from job to job specialising on, say, 
crenenee or certain fixings, so that he 
becomes highly efficient at this work. 

The general impression among building 
employers in all parts of the U.S.A. was 
that, under normal conditions, good value 
is given by the operative, and if wages are 
high, output is high also. -We believe 
the high wages paid in the building in- 
dustry in the U.S.A. could never have 
been maintained unless a high standard 
of output had also been the rule, and not 
the exception. In this country, the good 
craftsman has a well-founded pride in 
his workmanship. In the U.S.A. there 
is no evidence from what we saw that the 
operative has less pride in his skill, but 
undoubtedly he also has a real pride in 
his output. It must be admitted that this 

ride is justified by the relatively low 
evel of American finished building costs. 


MAINTAINING OPERATIVES’ IN- 
TEREST.—We are impressed with the 
urgent need for ensuring the building 
operative’s interest in his work so that 
good output may be secured, immedi- 
ately after the war, more particularly in 
the building of houses. We believe in- 
terest and understanding are the most 
powerful of incentives to work, and we 
examined American methods for securing 
both of these on the part of the workers. 
On a number of contracts we saw interest- 
~~ provisions made for keeping the men 
informed of the nature and progress of 
the work. 

It is a noteworthy fact that an honour 
can be paid to U.S.A. civilians in war- 
time for high output in industry. The 
Army-Navy ‘“‘E” Production Award, as 
it is called, is an illustration of what is 
done. The firm singled out for this dts- 
tinction receives an ““E” pennant, and 
badges are presented to individuai 
workers. To encourage good craftsman- 
ship the New York Building Congress, 
Inc., awards certificates and gold badges 
to craftsmen. Great importance is 
attached by the Congress to the repre- 
sentation of trade unions on all com 
mittees of award. Presentation cere- 
monies are made as impressive as pos- 
sible, and operatives are encouraged to 
bring their relatives and friends. Awards 
are of two kinds :— 

(a) On large buildings the best crafts. 
man in each trade is selected by a coni- 
mittee of award specially appointed for 
each building. Two ceremonies are held, 
one for the structural and another for 
the finishing trades. In addition to the 
awards made to the men, building 


owners are encouraged to place a bronze 
tablet in the building bearing the names 
of the men selected for recognition; (b) 
individual awards are also made to re- 
commended craftsmen 


irrespective of 
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the buildings on which they are em- 
ployed. 

We were interested in the American 
scheme for the rehabilitation of mien 
injured in accidents. The scheme goes 
back to the years immediately folluwiug 
the last war, when it started with the 
rehabilitation of disabled men released 
from the Services. We found general 
agreement in the industry that the re 
sulis have been highly successful. 


ORGANISATION AND CONTROL.—We 
attach considerable importance to the 
fact that among all those concerned with 
the typical American building job we 
found contacts more frequent than here, 
and co-operation closer. As an instance, 
we would mention that building confer- 
ences on which all parties are repre- 
sented are normally held at short and 
regular _ intervals. Throughout the 
eriod of construction a close watch is 

ept upon the speed and cost of all 
work, 

(a) As to speed, there is a simple 
master time and progress schedule, to 
which the general contractor sees tuat 
all’ conform. Each sub-contractor has 
his own detailed schedule which applies 
to his particular part of the’job and to 
which he requires all those under his 
direction equally to conform. The 
schedules are checked and brought up 
to date at the periodic building confer- 
ences and are strictly adhered ww 
‘* Expeditors’’ are used by architects 
and contractors to ensure that materials 
and factory produced components are 
delivered to the site at the correct time. 
These and other devices secure the exact 
timing of operations; (b) costing of all 
job labour by contractors is fuller, more 
accurate and more efficiently summar- 
ised than is usual in this country. 
Greater use is also made of cost records 
in contractors’ estimating departments, 

It appeared that the cost of houses and 
flats in the U.S.A. relative to British 
costs is higher-than the relative cost of 
eneral building. The difference illus 
rates the value of better organisation 
and control and of the machinery, plant 
and tools, none of which can be so econo- 
mically applied in house construction. 


BUILDING FINANCE. — Economy in 
building finance plays a significant part 
in reducing building costs in the U.S.A. 
We would draw your attention to the 
following aspects of current American 
practice: (a) Since construction is more 
rapid than in this country, less money 
is absorbed by interest charges on con- 
struction finance; (b) generally, standard 
rates of interest for construction finance 
are lower; (c) interim payments as well 
as final settlements are made more 

romptly than is usual in Great Britain 

inal payment on large works is often 
made within one month of completion. 
The finance required by the general con- 
tractor is therefore less. It would appear 
that it is unusual for an American con- 
tractor to find more than half the pro- 
— of finance that is normally found 
the British contractor; (d) a result 
of the lateness of payments on certifi- 
cates in this country is that interest 
may sometimes be paid twice (by both 
owner and contractor concurrently} in 
respect of the same work. American 
practice avoids this uneconomic use vf 
money. 

MATERIALS, NEW AND OLD, — We 
did not find many new materials in use, 
nor many new methods of using ola 
materials. Much experimental work is 
going on, but at the time of our visit the 
more interesting materials were not in 
full commercial production. 

The development and use of light- 
weight concretes. and lightweight aggre- 
ates has gone further in the United 
tates than it has in this country. The 
output of many of the aggregates has in- 
creased considerably in the last ten years, 
largely as a result of the greater use 
being made of precast units. Ten plants 
manufacturing foamed slag are now in 
operation. Eight plants, some operate.i 
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in conjunction with brickworks, produce 
the expanded clay or shale aggregate 
known as Haydite. 

A process known as Vacuum Concrete 
is sometimes used for maturing concrete 
floors and slabs. The excess water is re- 
moved from the concrete by suction 
through a specially designed mai. 
Though the process involves the use of 
elaborate plant, it was applied in 194! 
and 1942 to some 4,000,000 sq. yd. sf 
concrete. It is claimed that vacuum 
concrete has: (a) high early strength, 
allowing of the early removal of forms 
and the immediate mg te gar of a 
trowelled finish; (6) high final strength, 
which may be as much as 30 per cent. 
greater than that of similar concrete not 
treated by this method; (c) reduced lia- 
bility to damage from frost. 

On the West Coast and elsewhere the 
cement gun process has been used ex- 
tensively for repairing and refacing brick 
and concrete buildings damaged by 
earthquake shock. After the last great 
earthquake the Board of Education ot 
Los Angeles undertook the repair of brick 
schools in this manner, even where the 
estimated cost of repairs amounted to as 
much as 50 per cent. of the original cost 
of the structure. This should in suitable 
cases be an effective and economical way 
of repairing damage due to enemy action. 

Various agents for soil stabilisation, 
such as oil, chemicals or cement, are 
successfully used in the U.S A. They 
provide an ecohomical and rapid means 
of forming roads, runways, footpaths 
and other paved surfaces. So far, though 
the methods are known in this country, 
poo small sections on an experimental 
scale have been put down for the U.S.A. 
Army in Great Britain. Work carridd on 
with any of these agents shows a con- 
siderable a of money, and uses less 
transport and less water than the more 
usual concrete work. We would urge 
that the use of these processes shoulu 
be further investigated, with a view to 
their use in the war effort as well as in 
post-war works. 

As in this country, efforts have been 
made in the U.S.A. to increase the 
thermal insulation value of windows bv 
the use of double glass. The Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Co., of Toledo, Ohio, manu- 
factures double glass units consisting of 
two sheets of glass, separated by dehy- 
drated air space which is sealed with a 
metal spacing strip. Fixing is as for 
ordinary sheet glass. It is claimed that 
appreciable fuel — can be achieved 
by the use of this double glass and that 
condensation trouble is avoided. The 
calculated heat loss is approximately 25 
per cent. less thap the single glass. 

A material, foamed glass, is being used 
for refrigeration purposes on U.S. Navy 
ships. We were assured that if it caa 
be produced a: a reasonable price its 
useful properties should ensure it a con- 
siderable application in building after 
the war. We are aware that experiments 
in this material are being carried out in 
Great Britain. Another material, known 
as microporite, a product. of silica and 
lime, is still in the .experimental stage. 
We suggest both these developments are 
worth watching. 

While much experimental work ias 
been carried on in the field of plastics. 
the application of these materials in 
building so far is inconsiderable. Ex- 
perts agreed with those in this country 
that the future of plastics in building 
must depend on the cost of production. 
Some use has been made of extruded 
plasiic pipes as an alternative to metal 
pipes when the oe ggg metals have 

een in short supply. hese pipes are 
stated to be somewhat brittle, particu- 
Jarly at low temperatures, and to be 
liable to be attacked by rats. Plastic 
sheets having a base of laminated paper 
or fabric were used to a limited extent 
before the war for table tops, sinks, 
draining-boards, etc. These uses are ex- 
pected to extend very rapidly when the 
war is over. 

Timber is the most plentiful and the 
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cheapest of all materials for American 
house construction, and hence _ the 
material most commonly used. «very 
attempt is made to reduce the fire hazard 
through — water supplies and effi- 
cient fire-fighting provisions. Though a 
high proportion of timber construction 
continues along traditional lines, more 
scientific and economical methods are 
gaining favour. There is a rapidly ex- 
tending use of plywoods bonded with 
new synthetic resins and glues. 

The C. D. Johnson Lumber Corpora- 
tion at Portland, Oregon, is developin, 
a material using sawdust and other woo 
was.e as a base and said to be inert and 
free from moisture movement as well as 
fire-resistant and waterproof. We sug- 
gest these experiments be carefully fol- 
lowed. 

The finishing of concrete walling sur- 
faces with a view to good appearance is 
well understood in the U.S.A. We found 
admirable examples in various Califor- 
nian buildings and in the engineering 
works of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
We were, however, repeatedly given ‘o 
understand that the work of preparing 
good quality concrete surfaces suitable 
for city buildings brings this material 
within the same price range as stone. 

Roof coverings of asphalt and asbestos 
cement are available in strips or sheets 
which show a considerable saving in 
man-hours for fixing. Since they are 
lighter than clay tiles or slates, lighter 
roof framing can be used. In both 
materials there is a good range of colours 
and textures. 

Asphalt floor tiles are a popular finish 
for concrete floors in all classes of build- 
ings, public and private. The tiles can 
be obtained in a range of colours and 
can be laid by workmen possessing 
ordinary skill and not necessarily 
specialised. Their wearing qualities ap- 
pear to be satisfactory, although some 
indentation was noted under heavy poiut 
load from furniture. 

In the U.S.A. coal tar pitch is con- 
sidered an equivalent alternative to 
asphalt built-up roofing for flat roofs, 
Pitch in this country has only been used 
on roofs as a_ war-time emergency 
measure, and it has not always proved 
successful. We would suggest that as 
pitch is produced in this country, while 
asphalt has to be imported, an investi- 
gation be made into the use of pitch 
for covering good-class flat roofs. 


PART IV.—FACTORY PRODUCED 
BUILDINGS 


We have considered the factory produc- 
tion of buildings and parts of buildings 
under the following heads: A. Fconomics 
of Factory Production; B. Design; and 
C. Temporary Housing. 

ECONOMICS OF FACTORY PRODUC- 
TION.—It is well known that much at- 
tention is being paid in both countries 
to the factory production of buildings 
and large parts of buildings. The new 
methods are being discussed mainly in 
their application to the field of housing 
where job standardisation and improved 
organisation cannot be applied to the 
same extent as in general building. Fac 
tory production does not appear to have 
been used to any great extent before the 
war. During the war a considerable 
number of houses have been built by this 
method, but progress has been depen- 
dent on abundant timber supplies and 
has been less than is often claimed bo; 
uninformed opinion. 

Of the war-time schemes which we in- 
spected, few were found io reach a stan- 
dard of accommodation and amenity 
equal to that expected of normal dwel- 
lings in this country. Factory produc- 
tion of complicated units such as plumb. 
ing, kitchen and heating assemblies are 
regarded as more promising than the 
production of entire houses, and many 
interesting schemes of this kind are now 
being developed in the U.S.A. 

The principal advantages of factory 
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production are briefly as follows: (a) 
It opens up new channels of materiais 
supplies; (6) less building labour is use1 
on the site; and (c) it is claimed that 
under conditions of full production fac- 
tory produced houses should cost less 
than those constructed by customary 
methods. 

Against this, special problems of great 
difficulty have to be carefully weighed. 
We would mention the following two: 
{a) To be economical, factory production 
requires a continuous production; (4) 
the product assembled in a factory has 
to be packed or crated and transported 
to the building site for erection. 

While we could find no evidence that 
factory production of entire houses or 
parts of houses during the war has 
effected a saving in cost as comparec 
with site construction, we were assured 
that there should be a measurable saving 
once quantity production is in full swing. 
We heard this forecast made more par- 
ticularly in respect of houses of steel 
frame construction with steel cladding. 

DESIGN.—In the light of our observa- 
tions in the U.S.A. we are satisfied that 
architectural design and amenity need 
not suffer from the factory production of 
houses. provided the following conditions 
are satisfied :— 

(a) There must be a sufficient variety 
of types displaying interesting differences 
of form and detail; (b) the various types 
must be suitable for use in attractive 
combinations, having regard to levels 
and other site conditions and to the 
need for giving individual character to 
localities and streets; (c) the greatest 
attention must be paid to quality of de- 
sign. Since design costs for a factory 
produced house can be spread over a 
large number of houses, it should be 
possible to spend more time and money 
on the design of factory produced houses 
than is usual with houses built by tradi- 
tional methods; and (d) colour must be 
studied with special care. 

We saw interesting attempts to intro- 
duce factory made steel houses. We 1n- 
vestigated an experimental lightweight 
structural unit, built up from steel rod 
and high tensile steel wire, which was 
designed to replace timber for floor joists, 
rafters, etc. We also noted a light steel 
section having a twin corrugated web into 
which nails can be driven. American 
engineers and arehitects were divided in 
their views on corrosion dangers, but 
they agreed that: for light-pressed sec- 
tions special precautions must be taken 
to avoid condensation. Among the fac. 


tory produced houses inspected by us 
were some having outer skins of brick 
and other traditional materials assembled 
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by building craftsmen on the site. It 
was maintained by the designers that 
even by this method factory produciioa 
accounted for not less than 70 per cent. 
of the total value of the house. 


TEMPORARY HOUSING. — The best 
schemes we saw were designed to include 
a prepared s.aging having all servive 
mains placed ready in their final posi- 
tions, so that when the house was de- 
livered to the site it was a matter of only 
a few hours for the pipes and cables to 
be coupled up. We feel that as these 
services and other preparatory works 
must necessarily be relatively Lag eens 


_it is well that they should be so designe 


as to be capable of being used again when 
the temporary houses have been removed, 
If it should be necessary immediateiy 
after the end of the war in Europe to 
build in this country a number of fac- 
tory produced houses of temporary 
character so that the mos: urgent demand 
for accommodation may be met without 
undue delay, we would draw your atten- 
tion to the stressed skin plywood houses 
we saw being manufactured at Lafayette 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Though designed for a life of a few years 
only, we were informed that these 
houses, with reasonable attention, wouul 
remain in good condition for as long as 
10 years. At the factory we visited we 
saw houses being loaded on trailers, fully 
equipped and fitted with fixed and mov- 
able furniture, for a road journey of 480 
miles. The houses are composed of two 
or more sections each measuring 8 ft. in 
wid.h and 24ft. in length. On arrival at 
the site the sections are erected on a 
site-built wood staging and bolted to- 
gether, and connections for water, drain- 
age and electricity are made. This work 
is done in one day. 


OBITUARY 
H. C. Scotto, L.R.I.B.A. 

The death is recorded of Mr. Herbert 
Charles Scotto, of Maidstone, at the age 
of 66. Among his buildings are the exten- 
sion and reconstruction of Preston Hall, 
the Dunk Memorial Hall, and the Muni- 
cipal Electricity Building in Maidstone. 


Walter Wade, L.R.1.B.A. 

.The death is reported, at the age of 71, 
of Mr. Walter Wade, who had practised 
in St, Annes as an architect and surveyor 
aoe years. He became L.R.I.B.A, 
in : 


Cecil Ogden. 

The death has taken place of Mr. Cecil 
Ogden, who had practised in Leicester for 
over 50 years. Among his buildings was 
the first part of the Grand Hotel.. In his 
early days he acted as civil engineer to 
the Leicester Tramways Company, and 
5 _— chairman of the Barrow-on-Soar 


W. Jj. Rice. 

We regret to record the death, in the 
Ilford railway disaster, of Mr. W. J. Rice, 
principal of Messrs. W. J. Rice and Sons, 
of Watford, builders and constructional 
engineers. 


H. Salmon, J.P. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Harry Salmon, J.P., on January 17, aged 
67. He was works director of the Ex- 
panded Metal Co., Ltd., West Hartle- 
pool, with whom he had been associated 
since 1896. 


Builders’ Foremen’s Provident Institution. 

The Provident Institution of Builders’ 
Foremen and Clerks of Works, of which 
Mr. H. C. Harland, President of the Lon- 
don Master Builders’ Association, is 
President, has set up a new record this 
year. Up to date the amount received 
in donations is £1,032 4s. 6d., against 
£851 8s. last year, and the highest pre- 
war total of £946 5s. 
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HOUSING AFTER THE WAR 


LORD PORTAL‘S STATEMENT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, — 


LoRD PortTAL, Minister of Works, in reply 
to an inquiry by LorD ADDISON, made a 
statement on the steps being taken by 
the Government to meet the requirements 
in regard to plans, designs and costs and 
to alternative methods and materials for 
post-war housing. 

In the course of this statement LoRD 
Porta said his Ministry had now become 
the central Government authority on 
designs, specifications and materials, 
building technique, and costs. He was 
working in complete accord with the 
Minister of Health, whose Department 
alone dealt with the local authorities. In 
the same way the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, with whom he worked very 
closely, took full advantage of the Minis- 
try of Works for technical advice. 

The Government had decided that as 
regarded war damaged and other houses 
the limit of expenditure on _ repairs 
should be raised to £ a’ house. The 
arrangements now in operation put power 
into the hands of local authorities to 
eoncentrate available labour on war 
damaged _ or _ incomplete houses. 
Privately owned houses would participate 
equally and instructions to the licensing 
officers had been adjusted accordingly. 
Local authorities should be in a position 
to secure that the great proportion of 
these war damage repairs should be 
finished by the end of the year, except 
for total losses. 

That was the first part of clearing up m 
preparation of the post-war programme. 
The Government had next decided that, 
in the late spring and early summer, 
arrangements would be made for the use 
by local authorities of plant and 
machinery as they became available from 
airfield construction for the preparation 
of housing sites, including all roads, 
sewers, and, where desired, electricity, 
water, and gas services sufficient for the 
maximum number of houses that could 
be built approximately during the first 
two years after the war. Sites in England 
and Wales would be settled and approved 
between the local authorities and the 
Ministry of Health, who would consult 
the Ministry of Agriculture where the 
interests of allotment holders were con- 
cerned, and the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning; while the Secretary 
of State for Scotland would deal direct 
with Scottish local authorities. 

If these sites were grouped by areas the 
work could be carried out in the most 
effective and economic way. Local 
authorities in each area would in such 
case draw up combined programmes and 
the Government would make the neces- 
sary labour available as part of the 
Government building programme. 
Housing sites over five acres would ordi- 
narily be undertaken by the larger con- 
tractors, and those under five acres by 
the smaller contractors. This arrange- 
ment would not only enable one of the 
slow and uncertain parts of housing 
schemes to be carried out economically 
and quickly, but everything would then 
be prepared to enable house building to 
start directly it was found possible to 
begin. This plan should ensure a 
material reduction in existing costs. 


Use of Materials. ; 

The Ministry of Works were putting up 
a number of: houses to demonstrate the 
use of different materials in permanent 
house construction and to ascertain the 
costs. All these plans had been agreed 
with the Ministry of Health and also by 
a panel of three architects nominated by 
the President of the R.I.B.A. They were 
not meant to illustrate the various types 
of fittings that could be used, as it was 
desired to obtain comparable costs in 
the methods of construction. The 
alternative materials to be used were 
those recommended by the inter-depart- 


mental committee presided over by Sir 
George Burt. 

So as to get comparative costing 
results, these houses would be built to 
similar plans of 850 super. ft., except for 
two pairs, which would be built to plans 
approved by the Dudley Committee in 
advance of the submission of their report. 
These two pairs would be 900 super. ft. 
The types to be built would be two pairs 
of brick houses, one pair with a broader 
frontage; two pairs, also brick, on the 
lines of the type accepted for this pur- 
pose by the Dudley Committee (one pair 
to be for urban dwellers and one pair for 
agricultural workers); two pairs of houses 
built of foamed slag, with one pair built 
in pre-cast blocks, the other pair to be 
made on the site; one pair of houses 
made of light-weight concrete—called 
‘“no fines ”; one pair of steel trame, with 
brick panels; and three types of steel 
houses. The steel houses would be com- 
pleted later than the others as the various 
details were not yet complete. 

In order also to ascertain comparative 
cosis of a form of housing, that might be 
largely used, one terrace of four brick 


houses was being built. Foamed slag 
was made from residue from blast fur- 
naces. He had been able to arrange 


with the Iron and Steel Control to supply 
this product in large quantities and at 
an economic price. 

These houses would all be costed up 
so that a comparison could be made with 
pre-war prices and the Minister of 
Health could be helped in deciding the 
standards that would be laid down. The 
Secretary of State for'Seotland had already 
carried out experiments in the conver- 
sion of war-time hostels for temporary 
houses. The Ministry of Works were 
carrying out an experiment on an indus- 
trial hostel at the present time, which, 
wher completed, would be shown to the 
Minister of Health and others intereste 
in the experiment. It was intended, in 
agreement with the Minisiry of Health, 
that if these conversions were successful 
and economical, only hostels constructe | 
of brick, timber, or concrete would be 
considered for conversion purposes. The 
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industrial hostels referred to would in 


every case be close to a town. These 
hostels should be converted in about two 
months’ time. 


Prefabricated Houses. 

With regard to temporary prefabricated 
houses, the difficulty of blainios the 
necessary labour for permanent houses 
during the two years interregnum period 
after the war was self-evident, and there- 
fore the Government had gone some con- 
siderable way in getting out plans for 
this type of house. Some people were 
getting a wrong idea about “ prefabrica- 
tion,’ and it was a pity that the word 
—like ‘‘ standardisation ’—was ever in- 
vented. In considering  prefabrication 
on any large scale the question of mate- 
rials available and also the capacity 
available for their manufacture, if they 
were to be started before the war was 
over, was a vital factor; also it had tw 
be borne in mind that it was essential 
that building labour was not diverted 
from the provision of permanent houses 
in order to erect temporary houses. 

Therefore the questions of man hours, 
materials and costs were all-important 
His Ministry, with the help of outside 
technical advice, had been dealing with 
this problem. The first prototype, made 
by hand, would be ready at the end «tf 
April, when it would be shown to the 
Minister of Health and others interested. 
This is a new enterprise in this country 
and valuable help was being obtained 
from the Building Research Station. In 
order to avoid these temporary houses 
remaining in existence—as happened 
after the last war—the Government hit! 
decided that, if approved, they should 
be publicly owned and licensed for 
period. The sites that would be prepare:l 
would be suitable either for permanen: 
or temporary houses. 

At the request of the Ministry of 
Health, the Ministry of Works were 
carrying out an actual experiment in the 
temporary division of new houses into 
iwo smali one-bedroom and two bedroom 
flats, which might help to meet specia! 
problems in some places. They were 
also exploring with certain local author- 
ities the extent to which it would be 
economical and practicable to convert 
large houses in urban areas into com- 
fortable flat dwellings. 


Control of Experiments. 

In order to encourage and stimulate 
private interests in the investigation an:i 
development of alternative methods and 
materials and of prefabricated equipment, 
he had established a Controller of Expert- 
mental Building. Acting on the advice 
of the interdepartmental committee, the 
controller issued certificates for materials 
and for permission to build, and assisted 
in many other ways. There were a num- 
ber of, private developménts in hand 
which should make imporiant contribu- 
tions to the solution of the problems, 
while local authorities themselves were 
carrying out experiments. 

The question of standardising fittings 
in housing after the war was all impor- 
tant. The Ministry of Works, with the 
interests concerned, had been carrying 
out a considerable degree of standardi- 
sation in fittings and components to see 
how far these could be reduced in types. 
One of the most effective ways of securing 
efficiency and economy would be far 
greater standardisation of essential pars 
than hitherto. A degree of success had 
been obtained in this direction. For in- 
stance they had reduced by approximately 
80 per cent. the various sizes of metal 
windows to three basic types which could, 
without interference in the flow of manu- 
facture, be produced in over 50 varieties 
The types of baths had been reduced 
from 40 to five; water heaters, tanks and 
cisterns from 272 to 100, and many other 
things were being dealt with on these 
lines. 

The question of costs had not been 
neglected. High costs at the present time 
were due to many war-time factors. In 
making comparative costs due allowance 
would have to be made for these 
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abnormal features. Steps had been and 
were being taken to ensure the supply of 
all building materials that would be 
required for post-war building. Timber 
was not the only major material that had 
to be imported, and the Government fully 
realised the importance of making the 
necessary arrangements to deal with this 
problem. 


Long-term Programme. 

The Government’s long-term building 
programme was divided into» two—the 
interregnum period of the first two years 
and the following ten years. The 
interregnum period was obviously the 
more difficult owing to the question of 
availability of materials and labour and 
the problems of gradual transition from 
war conditions. A great deal of time had 
been spent on this and the interim pro- 
gramme was now satisfactorily taking 
shape. At the same time the broad out- 
lines of the longer term programme were 
being settled and, in particular, the 
priorities necessary to secure construc- 
tion of the full number of houses that 
had already been announced, as well as 
all other necessary building. E 

He rather disliked at times being told 
“what the. ex-Service men want. 
Having been in command of 1,000 men in 
the last war and having had to censor 
their letters, he knew what was the 
guiding principle of those letters. The 
writers all said they were looking forward 
to getting home, and the tradition of this 
country was home and home life, and he 
had no doubt that the Service men in 
this war were of the same frame of mind. 
The Government were fully alive to what 
ex-Service men wanted, and it would not 
be the Government’s fault if they could 
not give them what they required. 

Replying to the debate which followed, 
Lorp Portal said that if prefabrication 
was found satisfactory, subject to price 
and other comparisons, it would be used 
for temporary or permanent buildings. 
With reference to labour, he was sure 
that it would be planned and used with 
due regard to the men available for main- 
tenance and priorities. The proposal 
about an exhibition connected with the 
recent mission to America would be 
adopted by the Government. They would 
also give close attention to the training 
of supervisory labour. The Government 
would also do what was possible to make 
hostels more homely, and not like 
barracks. 


SWEDISH TIMBER HOUSES 


As we recorded last week, an exhibition 
of Swedish factory-made timber houses is 
now on view at the Building Centre, 
Maddox-street, W.1. It consists of photo- 

raphs lent by the Swedish Timber House 

xport Association, of Stockholm. The 
exhibition was opened by Mr. Alfred 
Bossom, M.P., who, in the course of a 
speech, said now was the time for the 
Government to decide upon possibly a 
dozen types of machine-made houses; to 
have the designs and drawings of these 
prepared and completed to the uttermost 
detail. Then the Government should select 
a few dozen existing war factories where 
the operatives are mostly women perform- 
ing a type of kindred task, as near as 
that was possible; then to get all the dies, 
jigs, patterns and machine tools prepared 
for all the details — away, and store 
them ready for use when wanted. In this 
way, the moment the war was ended, those 
jigs and tools night be transferred on to 
the machines that were now occupied in 
making war munitions of some kind or 
other. ‘The entire factory and staff could 
be taken from munitions to housemaking. 
Girls could do the work in the factories. 
and the men available could erect them on 
the sites. The Government, when issuing 
the building permit, could give a licence 
for the length of life it was felt desirable 


these buildings should have. . 


THE BUILDER 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS 


THe INTERMEDIATE. 
Tue R.1.B.A. Intermediate Examination 


was held in London, Manchester, New- - 


castle and Belfast from November 12 
to 18, 1943. Of the 103 candidates 
examined, 28 passed and 75 were 
relegated. The successful candidates are 
as follows :— 


C. E. Bantin. 
I. M. Bellamy. 


E. 8. Jones. 
A. M. Kemp 


A. Bishop. Miss J. 8. Lee-Jones. 
J. G. Bramley. Miss 8. McKenzie. 
W. G. 8. Bullock. D. J. McLennan. 
M. Cartledge. R. E. Oxley. 
F. I. Chanter. G. P. Platt. 
P. O. Clarke. K. W. C. Reed. 
N. G. aonguian. W. D. Shepherd (sub- 
N. C. Crook. ject to approval of 
R. W. Germaney. remaining esti- 
D. Glen. monies of Study). 
J. K. Graham. Miss M. M. Sherman. 
G. H. Gurney. R. W. E. Wing. 
H. R. Hayhoe. K. Wright. 
R. J. Husband. 

THe Fina. 


The Final Examination was held in 
London and Edinburgh from December 8 


to 16, 1943. Of the 56 candidates 
examined, 33 passed, as follows :— 
Passed whole examination ... oa ee 
Passed whole examination subject to - 
approval of Thesis ... by 1 


Passed whole examination subject to 
approval of Thesis and remaining 
Testimonies of Study _... ose: | a 

Passed whole examination subject to 
approval of remaining Testimonies 
of Study Me ne i - so 

Passed Part 1 only ... _ 205-74 

Passed Part 1 only subject to 
approval of remaining Testimonies 
of Study eh: 3 ical oben 


33 


Twenty-three candidates were relegated. 
The successful candidates are as follows :- 


Passed Part 1 only. 
N. P.. Astins. L. N. G. Greenfield. 
L. R. Barlow. N. K. Jarvis. 
K. H. Edmondson. A. McRobie. 
Miss M. J. Gold. R. Rosner (subject to 
A. A. Gowans. approval of remain- 
R. M. Graham (sub- ing Testimony of 
ject to approval of — Study.) 
remaining Testi: W. J. Urquhart. 
monies of Study.) J. Whittle. 











Having Secured 
the Contract— 

what about the 

Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 


SCAFFOLDING 





For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 
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Passed whole Examination. 
J. T. Adams (subject A. forguher. 


to approval of re- J. R. Firth. 

maining Testimonies W. L. Gibbins. 

of Study). M. H. Hughes. 
J. D. Blacklock. F. H. Kerr (subject 
A. G. C. Brendon. to approval of 
A. Critchlow (subject — Thesi 


to approval of Thesis G. L. Monk. 

and remaining Testi- A. B. Reid. 

monies of Study). G. H. Sayce. 
A. ©. Crossley. T. A. Sutcliffe (Dis- 
H. Daley: : tinction in Thesis). 
Miss E. M. Early (Dis- M. F. Tilley (subject 

tinction in Thesis). to approval of re- 


- BE. Edwards (Dis- maining Testimony 
tinction in Thesis). of Study). 
oe T. Wyatt. 


. T. Emerson. 

Miss J. M. M. Evans. 

Tue Specran Finar. 

The Special Final Examination was held 
in London and Edinburgh from December 
8 to 15, 1943. Of the 39 candidates 
examined, 25 passed (9 of whom sat for 
and passed in Part 1 only, and 1 in Part 2 
only), and 14 were relegated. The success 
ful candidates are as follows :— 


Passed whole Examination. 
H. Anderson. W. D. Loudon. 


M. Barnett. W. R. Orme. 
Miss A. E. C. Dunand. R. W. Paine. 

W. M. Guild. S. T. C. Reeks. 
A. 8. Hamilton. H. W. Rosenthal. 
W. T. Harrison. Mrs. C. Sommer. 


Miss G. E. M. Harvey. 
W. T. Jeffries. 


Passed Part 1 only. 


F. FE. 8. Storer, 


J. Groag. P. Simons. 
A. F. Hare. R. L. Thorpe. 
A. Hodgson. N. / 1. Wyatt. 


G. Lodge. Ee; Zwinger. 


Miss E. G. Schoendorff. 
Passed Part 2 only. 
Smith, E. 8. 


EXAMINATION IN ProresstonaL Pravrictk 
FOR STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE RECOGNISED FOR EXEMPTION FROM 

THE R.1.B.A. Finan ExaMINATION. 

This Examination was held in London 
and Edinburgh on December 14 and 16, 
1943. Five candidates were examined and 
passed. The successful candidates are as 
follows :-— 


D. G. Barron. 
A. L. Booth. 
J. P. Coia. 


S. P. A. Hecht. 
Cc. W. Hutton. 


EXAMINATION OF LICENTIATES TO QuaLiry 
FOR CANDIDATURE AS FELLOWS. 


This Examination was held in London 
from December 8 to 13, 1943. Four 
candidates were examined and passed. 
The successful candidates are as follows :— 


M. G. Cross. A. L. Osborne. 
A. E. T. Mort. J. M. Smith. 


“* Office Organisation and Practice.” 

The purpose of this booklet (B.S. 1100, 
Part 10, 1943) just issued by the British 
Standards Institution is to give informa- 
tion regarding the practical technique of 
office and clerical organisation. Suffi- 
ciently simple in its treatment to offer 
something of value to the needs of the 
smaller office, this publication also con- 
tains the principles of office technique 
which should be followed in order to 
meet modern conditions in the larger or- 
ganisation. The field of inquiry in- 
cludes the methods of office manage 
ment; the planning of systems; the de 
sign and use of forms; the use and selec- 
tion of machines and other devices; the 
dissection of accounting necessities into 
the simplest processes; the aecommoda- 
tion, lay-out, and lighting needs of 
offices;  job-grading; the selection, 
training, co-ordination and control of 
staff; methods of inspection of the work. 
There is a special section on typing, its 
field of use and needs, as well as one 
on filing. Mailing and messenger ser- 
vices are also passed in critical and eon 
structive review. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 
Copies can be obtained from the British 
Standards Institution, 28, Victoria-st. 
London, S.W.1. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM 2nd APRIL, 1943 


{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors} 
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+ Plus 2d. per working day. 


t Plasterers 2/14. 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 127% 


and Liverpool) receive 2d. per 


4] Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/74. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per weék or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nore.—Carpeniers, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Bi 


day Tool Allowarice. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works ‘at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices 
for smaller quantities ex merchant’s warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 
the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry, The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 
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BRICKS, &c. £s. d SAND. PLASTER. J 
First Hard Stocks ......0.s0ebeeeeeees 416 ©| Thames Ballast ...... 11s. 6d. per yd. ‘ £8. 4. £a. 4. 
Second Hard Stocks ..... esas eet ae 4 9 O| Pit Ballast .......... 10s. Od. ,, ,, | delivered | Coarse, Pink.... 4 2 6 Sirapite, Coarse 4 8 6 
Mild Stocks ....... TISTEXT TERETE 3-16 | Pit Sand............ 12s, Od. 5, 4, | 2-miles » White.) 410-0 ,, Finish 4.14 6 
Single Rough Stocks .................. 3 10 | Washed  Sand........ 13s. Od. ,, ,, fradius | Pioneer........ 5 5 0 N 
Common aa RE RE RR 306 ; in. Shingle ...... 10s. 6d. ,, ,, | Padding- | Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London Area. * 
All loaded free into lorry at the works. The question in. Broken Brick 16s. Od. ,, ,, ton. Best at Croan Blue Grey peel. 3 ; 1) ry 
of haulage is still very difficult and prices must be | Pan Breeze.......... 10s. Od. ., 3 7.6 Chalk Lime... 0 
obtained from job to job. In addition, there will be CEMENT. Granite ora 1.15 O Hair percwt. '.. ve 15 0 v 
the Levy under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of | Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- charged Is. 9d. each, and credited rt 
3s. per 1,000. King’s To sites | tion, delivered London area. Y nh ia ca if returned in good condition within three 
Cross in W.C. | 6 ton loads and upwards site .... perton 211 0 months, cart carriage paid. } 
24 in. Phorpres. Station District | t to 6 tons Site .......sce-sccccceeeeees 2 14 0|, Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. v 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only _ perl eee per 1,000 | Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ........ 2 8 6| &ton lots @ tailway depot. L 
monthly account. 8. s d.| “ Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— TILES. L 
o8bbS4S ocheniensoccemanans 56 % 63 3) 6 ton loads and upwards site ............ S.i7.2 i 
Cg he FS BG Dieppe pieionas 9 65 3) LtoGtonssite ......cs6e-++++2++20+--» 3 0 @| Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
Single eee FRE a re 76 9 83 3) Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ........ 214 6] of notiless than6tons ................ Per 1,000 
POET Es <tcnennncde premio - 9 83 3) “ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle” f.o.r. London. 
Ww BR SECRET SE Nom enone ookd cbke ie 3 83 3] cement, 30s, per ton on ordinary “ Blue Best mereine-mede $i tiles from Broseley or L 
White Midhurst Best selected ‘Galivered £ s. d.| Circle” prices Staffordshire district .............++. £5 18 O H 
LORD BIO) io’ 5in:- sajere viv.0.0.00.02,d0pisoe 5 10 0| “ Colorcrete” Nos.1 and 2. Coloured rapid Ditto som Yas MN Te ave cccete ch Ta © G 
Best blue Pressed*Staffs, (London Stns.) .. 1112 0 Hardening Portland Cement in 6 ton lots 4 11 ©| Ornamental ditto ................005- 7 8 6 C 
Do. _Bullnose (London Stas). vccosese 12 2 0Q| “Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- Hip and valley tiles—Hand-made ...... 14 | 
a ted Codon, big Poe canes 10 9 6 we colour, ms 7 ad 10s. per ——.. r dozen) —Machine-made .... 13 10 ° 
est Stourbridge Hire Brick ion Stns.) :— “ Snowcrete ite Portland Cement ~ 
£ * d, £ s. d.j_ free paper bags) siblisvdisa sb ehiewls does 5 0 HARD WOOD. 5 
Maat. | G5 10 ©. 3 ‘ssthisces. 12 6 0} Under o; per cwt. % ae 3 1 INCH AND UP THICK. " 
Gum Bricks aimee sins). 124% » pees “4i7” oe * (Ultra Rapid Hardening) a“ ‘ é 0 
Bost sac Ivory D’bic Sirtch'rs 38 #10 0 Q| Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots Say Average price for prime eee 2a $e. ‘s 
and Salt rare | "ble Headers and Upwards .....scccccenceccccecccess il : y |] 
sna ..30 00 neg a ae 39 10 0| Plus pe comet at current prices. Dry English Wainscot Billets .... 16 @ to 0 18 0 
bette Shee 29 10 0 Two sides&one end 40 10 0 Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra. 4 1 0| Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot’ .. 17 0 to 1 0 0 3 
Quohie, Bullnose Ss and Note.—Jute sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton | Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ...... 2a Ow 1 40 3 
and 44in.Flats 36°10 0 Squints ........ 38 0 0| (20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. Squa Honduras Mahogany ........ 016 6 4 
Second: Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream| Less than one ton Is. 9}d. nett each. Log Cut Honduras Mahogany ..........-. 017 6 4 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard| Credit 1s, 6d. nett each when returned in good con- | American Figured Oak ...........---++++ 013 0 5 
Giaze, £5 10s. extra over white. dition within two weeks. American Plain Oak...........++2+eeesee% 012 6 
App Levy on Bricks, 3/— per 1,000 except Glazed eer £ s. d. | Jap, Figured Oak ........ceeeceeeeeeceees 013 0 3 
Bricks. Roman Cement 8 8 10" 9 Keene’sCement, White 7 0. 0 so, Fon _, AE ee a ee ee : 2 : 3 
arian nt eeeeeeeee Poe Pee eee eee Ce ee ee eee eee ee | 
PARTITION SLABS. peace for cement according to tints, per | American Whitewood ............-++-++++ 012 6 Z 
Delivered on site London Area, cwt. from £3 Ss. Od. ee Fe ee 08 0 3 
“ Puorpres ”” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. SLATES. ian Makeqeey ebocccceccovercoce Pree : : -4 4 
er % - & 4 First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmado-, y yen om, Sil Oa 9 98 Si ee ARR A Seat Te 012 6 
2 per yd. sup. .. 2 8 3° per yd. sup. .. 3 carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. eet Gama aide! sO ee 5-0 0 
25752 Lett Odden 9.46: OF sence tetnd. hh. 310 Per 1,000 actual . / £ d est § BE, Big hishscheevevens percwt. 
CLINKER CON CRETE. 24 by 45 18 by 10 8. I ES 2 9 eS eee per gallon i 2 0 2 
3" oe | <b ZB eemem. is.' % Sloe 4 13 18 by 9 SOFT WOOD. 2 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 4 ee 14 Hs es MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN’ PINE. 3 
Size 12 x9 x 2” per yd. super .......22-+++05- 2 8/40 <4 10 Minimum. Maximum. 4 
Size [exons is MPA eee eee 211 Scantlings in imported sizes ea “é = 's. ¢. 
Size {2x9x3" ,, RE eT oy Oe 3 «6 2in. by 3in. to4in. byllin. 47 0 0 58 0 0 
Size 12x9x oe: imbus ba 20 RESO Meas ones s 3 10 PLANED BOARDS 
12° x9? x2” “KeveD payee 3 Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. L 
12 9" x 24-2 ML Az x9" x4". 2. 3 10 eegners. | ‘ 
ff yard ‘super we mae a, eA SEE a eee Se 71.0 0 2 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth ; gh Pig airy tea 
both sides. 1 in. ae in. i Per seere. 3 
i 1 in, pla nodes MRS . So cettaevecdavin 5s 3 4 
meson Bae a rt ef POWER DRIVEN ifn Rett iret & . 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., of HAND TOOLS {atone td rowed 000000000055 ” é ; 
South Lambeth, G.W.R.., per fi. cube .. 3 34 ena aeRes te s.° See es 
Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK: MATCHING. per square. 3 
Free on rail at Seaton Station perft.cube 2 3 ; .  - @. 4 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R. _,, 3 14 {= watts iva cuivghun mie He Sieh So he-6 SOONE 40 0 - 
Selected ‘approximate size one way, Id. per MM. cece ence covececcecssscsescssecene 45 3 0 
cubic ft. eg et gr ged WM Seas Coe atc gene ee cehssSETREL OTTO 538 06 < 
three sizes or for special work, . per . 
cubic ft, extra. PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
PORTLAND Peivared in London. 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. M.O.H. I 
average, delivered in railway trucks af S.D. ow CrutcH HEAD, FoR IRON 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth POLISHING in rf 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, (Wet or Dry) 3) f- per doz. a 
do. al a, G.W.R. .... per ft whe 4 7 | GRINDING ~ ——s Taek n 
we ive! on roa wins ve in. 
fyarandines perfcud. 4 7 | HAMPERING ) Glass aE 
white basebed, i. on 2. cube extra. CUTTING - Slate, etc. so "Stor Cocks FoR TRON. s 
Nore.— r ft. cube extra for every 1 in. 2 in. 
over 20 ft. average and 4d. beyond 30 ft. REMOVING SHUTTERING q jn a is? ae ye ty ee ee 
Hopton-Woop Sro! MARKS FROM CONCRETE Bone WITH TWO UNIONS FoR LEAD. 
FOR, Quatre, W ficcoworth dover Pitted. 13 sy iG i23/- 2 ™ j ay baa do: . 
iom rom and over P.ft.cb. . ilable la» lm ne fas — per doz. 
Gawte we GEES 2.0... ccc cc sbeissesccccs 26 11 Handp ae availabl Powmms Nor BOILER a, 
og hf or four a. Pe 31 11 for all purposes. in. ie} ym i in. Veg 2 ie. Ys p 
Yor« INE, BLUE—. ity. - fan od '~ per doz. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. WRITE FOR Heavy Cro BALL /- 56 ita 
6 in. ¥ two sides landings to sizes (under PARTICULARS 3 in. } in. 35 in. ig in 
30 Repaid wage per ft. super 5S 6 2/- 115/- i4a/- /— 384/- per doz. 
¢ ie. rubbed two —— e 6 3 me sibel ‘site Bl mg ry gg 
in. sawn two sides ran- British roughou in. 1g in. 2’n. 3 in... in, 
Gbds HEED 5 5. oo ominn.s. sec +e a 14/- 18/6 25/9. 45) 45/3 ay 71/6 per doz. « 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs ayy 93 
coary m sizes) (paving) = 1 8} Ft SF in 
wit? a vggaal ig ealimmiagaits pte 1 4 10/9 13/6 3t 37/- at per doz. > 
RAPS WITH BRASS CLEANING SCREWS. c 
“Delivered at any Goods Station, London. madet ten alt Seal © Males yet t 
Scrappled random per ft. cube 6 10 Lead P. 26/- 34/- 55/- 92/— per doz. 
Se eee eihee lending: techn Gondor ‘ Lead S. 34/- 41/- 67/- 115/~ per doz. 
40 ft. super) ......--.... per ft. super 5S 74 So_per.—Plumbers’, 1/6. Tinmen’s, 1/11. Blow pipe k 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto we 6 9 2/3 per Ib. ' 
4in. sown two wader siube (randoms x om ‘ 
SAD. nice oGeovnessteves : : —S * The yo = on page has 2 paws 
3 in. ditto ditto ...... specially co ‘or THE Ang 
> in. self-fa:ed random flags.. per yd. super 8 9 FLEXTOL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. | The aim in Bao satan a ss rates < 
REEN - EAL! % average prices of mai no 
CAST STONE. THE G Solsheoss ron ‘44 Pra Ww.5 or. lowest. Quality and fuantity obviouly "affect } 
Delivered area in full van foam eleph: prices—a fact which sho remembered those 
cube 2 in Logon ae Moulded, 8s. Telegrams: Dominating, Ealux, London who make use of this information. Prices are subject ‘ 
<> Small cills and copings, 11s. to 24 per cent. cash discount. - 
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FRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


METALS. 
Joists, Girpers, &C., to LONDON STATION PER ‘TON— 


R.S. Joists, cut and fitted ............ £24 0 
Plain Compound Girders ............ 2610 O 

MD cain sas done 29 0 0 
saan BO a pipe iit geass av @ 


prices are for standard pieces and not 


pees ieces of an awkward nature. 

~~ TEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per 
‘on. 

Diameter. £ ms ° eeoetee La 7¢. 

rere 290) SO afeig sc. 2 cik. 2115 0 

> ree 22 5 0 Py to2jin. 21 5 UW 

DOS Snide 6st 22 


WROUGHT TUBES AND AE 

Deliveries from works, 

Deliveries from London stock further 24% gross. 
0/17 


Tubes. Tubulars, and Flanges. 
re ass: 19/24” 4/2" a/e 
Light weight ....... ee pu sO. 
Heavy weight .... 44 39341 aot 
Galv. lightweight . #0 — 30 = 30 


Galv. heavyweight 20 20 20 
Tubes and ome sizes }” / Fy inclusive, aitese extra 
-of 5% less gro 
Fittings. oPigs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over. 








C.I. Hatr-Rounp Gutrers—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
1/5 = 1/24 . 
1/4 3 
1/6 \ 
1/8} 74d. 
2/0 9d. 
1/7 5d. 
1/7 d. 
1/8 74d. 
1/11} = 83d. 
2/3 104d. 
_ RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
; Stock angles. 
2 i nstintnn: «Sate seks 2/2 1/5} 2/2 
24 Wie eveccccceekis.g dite 2/3: 1/8. 2/74 
eh ereereer rrr reas 2/8 2/1 3/2 
TIMe righ cavers iuidanses 3/2 2/64 3/7t 
CR ‘ib oo mieten eabuxe 3/8 3/04 4/5 
NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatcp Sot Prres—London Prices, ex Stock. 


__ Per yd. in 6 fits, . Bends. os | 
ZIM! les teoceeesdecbued yy 2/74 3/2 
QE ID. ccc cece awe ove tie 4/5 2/10 3/114 
ZIM. |.,cccecraes necquee eee 4/9 2 4/84 
Sh iM. ce cesecscennccenee 4/10} 3/11$ 5/5 
WU ” wéeu>scunenunser be /34 4/5 6/3. 
L.C.C. Coatep DRAIN Pipe, 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fts, 
Pia Ge es cats wdc 6/0 7/3 11/6 
4 in. ee PR 8/7 8/2 14/5 
2 12 18.784 10/7 14/9 22/3 
Te ee 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Skin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in London. 
£s d 
Tron.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant 
Ce mite 55% .ks deneeannvats <4as> 18 7 6 
IRON. —— Marked Bars ...... si ae 
BR Es oa Fa 1915 0 
Mild Steel Hoops EPP Ve OS 110 0 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
a Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 


20 


ooo e909 AAD 





Cut Nails, 3 in. and up 
ALL Nett. 

METAL Wevpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting ny 
— and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. 

o 2s, 7d. per foot super. 


PAINTS, &c. £ s.d. 

Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls,) .. per gallon 0 6 3 

Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .... 067 
— Ground English White Lead, 

2 A eee ee ee 3,81 9 
oxen White Lead Paint, 14-Ib. tins free, 

per cwt. 416 6 

Genuine Red Lead .........«:- ” 218 6 

Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) .. » | ee ee 

Size, MAY «oj. v.as oneceas aus 9 


Turpentine substitute can be obtained and prices 
vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 
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EUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish NJ.C. from February 1. Every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A Al 
Craftsmen ....:.....+. 2/04 2/0 
Labourers ........ 1/7 1 /63 
Aberdeen ........ A Dumfriesshire -A2 
pee Spee A Dundee .......... A 
oe See Pee B Dunoon .......... A 
Berwickshire ...... A2 eee A 
Bridge of Allan ....A East Lothian ...... A 
Broughty Ferry ....A Edinburgh ........ A 
Clackmannanshire. .A Fifeshire ........ A 
A 
A 
“py 





*This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/94; Carpenters, 1/94 ; aweees katy A 
1 is paid owing to the scarcity r. present ; 9f an 
tes 


but 1/1 


A2 A3 B Bl 
1/114 1/1! 1/104 1/10 
1/64 1/6 1/54 1/54 

Inverness.......... « Perthshire 
| Inverurie ........ Al 
Kincardineshire ..A2 Renfrewshire 
Kinross-shire ...... A Rothesay 
MT Gers Roxburghshire 
| Menies”cc22q | Seikashire 
Moray and Nairn B poe vem ne 
Newport ,......... A Stornoway 
Peeblesshire + Ad Tayport 
tevusacteats A est Lothian . 











Plumbers, 1/10; Plasterers, 1/104 
and Labourers, 1 


of ee in England and Wales are given ‘on page 125 





The information given in this table is copyright. 





VARNISHES, &c. 






Per gallon. 
£s. @& 
Cay Vettaiae e550 hcce eS. Outside 016 0 
Fine do. o 018 0 
Fine Copal. a 100 
Fis Owatc a ate 
‘ale triage . 
Best do. do. . 114 0 
Floor Varnish .. Inside 1 0 0 
Fine Pale Paper «........ceeess 100 
Fine Copal ee ad 140 
Fine Copal Fiatting............ e 120 
Hard Drying Oak ............ ve 100 
Fine Hard Drying Oak ........ a 1 1 6 
Fine Copal Varnish............ 4 12 6 
Pale MLS ie ehinbobboeinsny ie 114 0 
Best ig a RL Pa 14 6 
Best Japan ‘Gold Size ° 2222222! m4 114 6 
WG Meee FONE Ss So ceili cclectcecels 012 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water)........ 014 0 
TEPUONNEN TON os 0. 6.0 6 un6d 66 90 vlenaq sls 09 6 
MNOS cock cads cre rssuccededss nee 016 0 
Co a ee are 017 0 
French and Brush Polish..............++ 014 «0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............+ 011 0 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton 
(Delivered in London.) $s. @ 
Leap.—Sheet, English, 4 lb. and up ...... 38 00 
De W-COND 20S «260. GS ius. Hd 38 10 0 
SEER CUE ad. cclodis oi. sUobiad uy. as 4210 0 
CHOMIR-DIDE. «. . oicoid bs 6 op id rdigea ed veer 4710 0 


Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
— i or 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 


old id lea ex London _— 


ton Y#18 0 0. 














The 
Hall Mark 


of 
Crafismanship 


IR-RAID 
DAMAGE REPAIRS 


LASS SUPPLIED 
or GLAZING 


SHOP FRONTS ano PLATE GLASS 


REPLACEMENTS RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


| AY GEE [°. 


England's Largest 
Glazing Contractors. 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 


Ring: Waterloo 6314 
(6 lines) 











THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
' NEW BUILDINGS 


‘AIRDRIE.—Plans in hand for new buildings, 
at £1,500, to be erected at the Park, for which 
the architect is J. K. Fraser, Old Royal Bank- 
bidgs., The Cross, Airdrie. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE.—Plans prepared for 
alterations and additions to office, for which 
the architect is Thomas Cordiner, 261, West 
George-st., Glasgow. 

FALKIRK as Stirlingshire C.C. to carry ont 
scheme of reconstruction, alterations and ex- 
tensions at Woodside House, for new Trades 
school, for which the architect is George Clark 
Robb, Old Infirmary-bldgs., Spittal-st., Stirling. 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for garage, for 
which the architect is Hugh MacCaffery, 12, 
Lugton-st., Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for alterations, 
additions and reconstruction of properties at 
Sutherland-st., for which the architect is Robert 
Bruce, Municipal- bidgs. 


Electricity Supply and Installation. 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers 
has issued from Savoy-pl., Victoria Em 
bankment, London, C2, a report on 
“ Electricity Supply, Distribution and 
Installetion.’ 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 





oe ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
T SIZES. 








ATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CU 
oe 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate, fim. 2.2... cece cceecccecceceee 63d. 
Rough cast double rolled, f in...........++- eve F 
Rough cast double rolled, PMO UTS. cedodlcces 7hd. 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, WR: dlc cicle o0'ts 63d. 
Fone rolled and Cathedral, tinted ......«..- 94d. 
RReGG CIEE cs menicecsctere+ cnebasieres* tres 6d. 
Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
By a ee Ce 10: 
Rolled plate is the same price us rough cas double 
roll 
Per fi. 
s. d, 
Wire Rolled, 2 in. SE a at tondie tvak mann ees 0 94 
Whe Cast, Sm. Wiel a5 0k. 55. TCA tS 0 94 
Georgian Wied CuaG 1. 252. S100. WORRY 0 10 
* Cylonen Sheba Ol OB. 16.053 «hs aes ete o deta 2.6 
. SO GBiuive ss awl ¢.'de nap ones 4 
ES Cae A Bes GIMEES 65 200.4 cas cents cena 0 
é » Sincthick 2.2.0.6 : 0 
in. thick ..... 2 
Non Actinic Glass, + in, thick . 9 
z 4 A % in. thick . 0 
Bi ee ss 3 in. thick 2 
“VITA” GLASS. ft. 
“ Vita ” Plate Glass, about #y in. thick— s. d. 
To 7 ft. yam nie dks ¢ Uttole CwhEded da dae 5 0 
Oyen s &. MO «. oice cows mecele duacpis 7 6 
“ Vita ” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 0z. ........ 20 
Cathedral “ Vita” Glass : 
3 ba CCNNE FE SU ees dclec sia’ 3 2 
fe in. Gecagion Wired “ Vita” Glass ........ 3 6 
GLASS. BRICKS. s. d 
P.B. 1—8_ in. x4 in. x 3% in. 2 9 each nett 
P.B. 2—S# in. x 52 in. x 34 in. 2 6 i 
P.B. _3—73 in. x 72 in. x 3q in. 3 6 e 
P.B. 32—7# in. x 72 in. x 3§ in. 3 6 
Radiused Corner Bricks to match up with— ” 
PBC ced schdlin nctieevec dds 4 Geach nett 
Pit D3 ous is sa id owe chido ne scciaG& @ é 
PIG 32 cae eget innaaer sens oeds op; 0 sa 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Cement Factory near Dovedale. 

Mr. Moison asked the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning whether his 
attention had been drawn to the proposal 
to erect a cement factory at Cauldor 
How, North Staffordshire, adjacent to the 
National Park at Dovedale; and whether 
he proposed to take any action in the 
matter. 

Mr. Morrison: Yes, Sir. I am in com- 
munication with the Interim Develop- 
ment Authority on this matter and I can 
assure my hon. friend that no such 
development. will take place without full 
consideration of all the relevant factors. 


Drainage and Sewerage. 

Mr. J. Howtmns asked the Minister of 
Health if he would give instructions to 
local authorities that no housing will be 
permitted on sitas not having main 
drainage and sewerage. 

Mr. WILLINK said that wherever a 
public sewerage system was, or. was 
likely to be, available in the locality 
local authorities were expected to select 
housing sites which could be readily con- 
nected up’ with the public system. For 
quite small groups of houses, in, rural 
areas it was, however, possible to make 
arrangements for sewage disposal in- 
volving no difficulty for the tenant, and 
he hoped shortly to be issuing some 
advice .to local authorities on methods 
which could be adopted to this end. 


Rent Restriction. 

A demand to end the “complete” 
chaos of the present law in regard to 
rent control was made by Lorp MaveHam 
in the House of Lords.. He said that it 
puzzled landlords, tenants and judges 
alike. LorRp BucKMasTEeR supported this 
view, and the Lord Chancellor accepted 
a motion by Lord Maugham and Lord 
Buckmaster to consolidate and simplify 
the Rent Restriction Act as soon as the 
findings of Lord Ridley’s Rent Control 
Committee were known. 


New Methods. 

Mr. W. J. Brown asked the Parliamenr- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
whether he would give an assurance that 
every encouragement would be given tc 
firms and industries developing new 
methods of house construction, such as 
prefabrication of houses, with a view to 
speedy mass production when the war 
ended. 

Mr. Hicks replied: Yes, sir. A Con- 
troller of Experimental Building was 
appointed last summer with the specia! 
duty of assisting private enterprise and 
local authorities to develop new 
methods, materials and fittings for house 
construction by advice and by arranging 
for the issue of licences and other faci- 
lities where the proposal appeared likely 
to be of value. The Controller worked in 
close contact with the Burt Committee, 
which had already considered 249 sug- 
gestions and had recommended that 
facilities be granted in 36 cases. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Kiln Drying; New Order. 

The Minister of Supply has made the 
Control of Timber (No, 30) (”ilm Drying) 
Order dated January 29, 1944, wirich pro- 
vides that no one shall after March 5 
next kiln-dry timber or boxboards in the 
U.K. unless he is. a_ registered kiln- 
drier; establishes maximum charges tor 
kiln drying; and requires kiln driers to 
keep certain records in respect of the 
kiln drying carried out by them. The 
new Order came into force on February 
7. Forms of. application for registration 
have been sent to the majority of kiln 
owners and should be completed and re- 
turned as quickly as possible to the 
Ministry of Supply, Timber Control De- 
partment, Branch 111/6, Clifton Down 
Hotel, Bristol, 8. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Straight Lift Pneumatic Hoists. 


Many modern engineering shops are 
equipped with compressed air for use on a 
variety of operations. The uses to which 
air under compression can be put are by 
no means exhausted, and new uses are 
found daily for this power. Amongst these 
recently there has come to light a variety 
of operations hitherto carried out by 
manual means, which by a slight addi- 
tion to the plant can be done by tapping 
air from existing mains. Many lo are 
man-handled which can be better managed 
by using the well-known principle of the 
air-operated piston. Moving large or small 
pieces from one part of the bench to 
another, pushing a machine or part from 
one place to another, automatic lifting and 
lowering of leads during treatment, all can 
be effected by the piston type (or straight 
lift) hoist or its adaptation. The same 
principle can be applied for operation. as a 
pneumatic ram, press, or. vertical hoist 
with suitable wheel for small lifts. 

An interesting development is the use 
of this type of cylinder in the horizontal 
position for pushing or pulling loads to or 
from conveyors, and for double purciase 
lifts where the range of lift is appreciable 
and the headroom restricted, and some 
details of this €.P. hoist are available from 
the Consolidated Pneumatic Too! Co., itd., 
of Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire. 


“* World Timber Supplies.”’ 

The Timber Development Association, 
Ltd., write from 75, Cannon-street, Lon- 
don, E.C.4: “A number of irresponsible 
statements have been made as to what 
the timber position is likely to be after 
the war, implying that a post-war 
shortage is inevitable. There is no evi- 
dence whatsoever that there will be a 
shortage of timber after this war. Nobody 
has any evidence at all to prove that the 
post-war situation in the large timber- 

roducing countries is likely to be less 
avourable for timber produciion than it 
was in pre-war days.” The Association 
have prepared a booklet, “‘ World Timber 
Supplies,” with the Pitect of proving this 
contention. A limi number of copies 
are available on receipt of a penny stamp, 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors. 

items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych 
W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For seme contracts still open. but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issnes. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the- submission of tenders; a dagger (ty 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


FEBRUARY 14. 

Cowes U.D.C.—Permanent repairs to nine pro- 
perties, E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 1.C.—Erection of sub- 
station. City Architect, 18, Cloth Market. 

York ¥.C.—For repair. and adaptations at 
Holgate-rd., Queen Anne-rd., Bishopsgate-st., 
aud -Huntington-rd. ©. J. Minter, City E., 
Guildhall. Dep, £1 1s. 


FEBRUARY 15. 

Leeds £.C.—Repairs and maintenance work 
(various trades) at school buildings. D, of E. 
Education. Offices. 

FEBRUARY 16. 

Dundee T.C.—Erection of 48 houses at Magda- 

lene Kirkton. City Quantity S., 21, City-sq. 


FEBRUARY 17. 
Bath T.C.—Alterations and repairs at 3, 
Beaufort East for conversion into nursery. d. 
Owens, F.S.1., M.L.M.&Cy<E., City B., Guildhall. 


FEBRUARY 18. 
tSurrey ©.C.—Completion of two roof storeys 
at Redhill County Hospital, Redhill. A. Saxon 
Snell and Phillips (FF.), 9, Bentinck-st., Man- 
chester-sq., London, W.1. 


FEBRUARY 21. 
Bournemouth T.C.—For construction in brick. 
concrete and steel of protected dormitories and 
other works at three rescue depots. B.E. anc 


Architect. 
FEBRUARY 23. 

Dublin Commissioners of Public Works.— 
Alterations to main warehouse and remodelling 
as factory building at Post Office Factory. St. 
John’s-rd, Office of Public Works. Dep. £1. 


FEBRUARY 25. 
Felixstowe U.D.C.—Permanent repair of one 
block of 8 houses. R. J. and J. R. Girling. 
Felix-chbrs., Hamilton-rd. 


FEBRUARY 26. 
Merioneth C.C.—Erection of 
offices at County Offices, Dolgelley. 
Architect, County Offices, Dolgelley. 


FEBRUARY 29. 
Dublin Board of Guardians.—Erection of dis- 
pensary at Rathfarnham, J. W. O’Sullivai. 
104, Grafton-st., Dublin. Dep. £5 5s. 


additional 
County 
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Ply T.C.—Erection of nurses’ home at 
Didworthy Sanatorium. City Architect, Comp- 
ton Park House, Tavistock-rd., Plymouth. 


MARCH. 7. 

Hornsey T.6.—Erection of prefabricated hut. 
together with .building of shelter to Code 
Standard, and alterations to existing premises 
at Priory-rd., J. H. Melville Richards, 
B.E. and 8. Dep. £2. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 


Lanchester RDO Brora 

er -D.C.— External aintin of 

approx. 601 houses. S§. s : 
Waltham dJeint Hespital Board.—External 
ainting, etc. R. Dempsey, Clerk to the Board, 
solation Hospital, Honey-la:, Waltham 

Abbey, Essex. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


FEBRUARY 17. 
Atherton U.D.8.—Surface dressing. S8. 
FEBRUARY 22. 
Malden and C B.C.—Rebuilding of 
oy drop, ete., to deep soil sewer manhole. 


FEBRUARY 23. 
Sutton and Cheam T.C.—Surface dressing- 


B.E, and §. 
FEBRUARY 28. 
yaaa U.D.C.—Surface’ dressing. E. 


an 7 
Widnes T.C.—Sewerage works, J. Holt, BE. 


MARCH 1. 
Skipton R.D.C.—Construction of settling and 
—— — make, soya filter, hamus 
anks, etc., at sewage disposal works, A. 
Rodwell, E. and 8. Dep, £2 OS. : 
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ROAD MATERIALS, ETC. 


FEBRUARY 14. 
Blyth T.C.—B.E 
Chertsey Ue. —E. and S. 
Rutiand C.C.—County 8S. 

eaenwaay 16, 
+Heywood T.C.—B.S 
Runcorn U.D.C.—E. and §S 

FEBRUARY "7. 
Atherton U.D.C.—S. 

FEBRUARY 18. 
Crompton U.D.C.—Acting E. and S. 
Cudworth U.D.C.—E. and §. 
Salford T.C.—City KE. 

Southwark 8.C.—T.U. 

FEBRUARY 19. 
Wilmsiow U.D.C.—S. 

FEBRUARY 21. 
Littleborough U.D.C.—E. and §. 

FEBRUARY 23. 
Coine T.C.—B.E. and 8. 
Derbyshire C.C.—County S. 

FEBRUARY 24. 
Frimley and Camberley U.D.C. 

FEBRUARY 26. 
Chelsea T.C.— 
irlam U.D.C.—E. and S. 
Neath T.C.—B.E. 

FEBRUARY 28. 
Carmarthenshire C.C.—County §. 
Morley T.C.—B.E. 

FEBRUARY 29. 
Breconshire C.C.—County S. 

MARCH 1. 
Bromley T.C.—B.E. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
FEBRUARY 14. 

Oxford €.C.—Full-time Teacher of Building, 
Drawing and Geometry at Schovis_ ol 
‘Technology, Art and Commerce. Forms from 
Chief Education Officer, City Ed. Offices, 77, 
George-st., Oxford. 


FEBRUARY 16. 

Southampton C.B.—(1) Deputy Town Plan- 
aing Officer; (2) Two ‘Technical Assistants; (3) 
‘'wo Junior Assistants. -R. R. H. Meggeson, 
T.C; 


—E. and 8. 


FEBRUARY 23. 

Sierra Leone P.W.D.—Technical Assistant. 
Appucation iorms rem Mimstry of Labour and 
National Service. Central (Technical and 
Scientific) Register, Advertising ont 
Alexandra House, Kingsway, Longon, W.C.2 
Ref. No. 822A. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Abergele.—Manchester P.H.C, propose dairy 
er plant at Sanatorium farm, 
at 

Birmingham.—T.C. propose reinstatement of 
three additional rooms at City Art Gallery. 

Blackburn.—T.C. propose : Prefabricated 
building for school extensions and one for 
nurses at Queen’s Park hospital; erection. of 
homes.and administrative block for aged 
persons. 

Bolton.—T.C. approved nursery at Shaw-st. 

Brighouse.—Libraries Committee. propose 
alterations at Centre! public library. 

Bromegrove.—R.D.C. approved two, houses at 
Warridge Hall Farm for W, Williams, New 
House, Elmbridge. 

Chester-le-Street—It is proposed to _ erect 
hostel for pit trainees. Plans by Architect’s 
Dept., ‘Miners’ Welfare Committee, Saville-pl., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Chesterfield.—Vicar, Rev. J. Nobbs, and 
churchwardens of St. Andrew’s, Barrow Hill, 
propose new vestries, vicarage and completion 
of chapel, at £3,500. - 

Codsall. — Building Committee 
assembly hall. 

erbyshire.—Maternity and Child . Welfare 
Committee propose nurses’ home at Annexe and 
Home Farm, Willersley Castle Maternity Home, 
Cromford. 

Davyhulme,—Directors of Empress (Heaton 
Norris) Cinemas, Ltd., Manchester-rd., Heaton 
Norris, Stockport, acquired site at Crofts Bank 
for erection of cinema, ballroom and café. 

Elland.—West Ridin Pe propose exten- 
sions at Elland Edge . school, at £1,450. 

Hoole.—U.D.C. Sintec erection of public 
conveniences, 

Laneaster.—Watch Committee propose erec- 
tion of police section house at Skerton. 

Leyton.—T.C. submitted provisional plans to 
M.H. for nursery at Sanderstead-rd., and ex- 
bg aan ey Ellingham-rd. nursery. 

Lichfield.—T.C. approved garage for J. 
duende & Sons, builders —Committee of 
Hn i Legion propose centre and memorial 
1a 

Manchester.—Town Hall Committee p 
Court House at Minshull-st., for Juvenile "Court 
and Offices for Probation Service, at £15,500. 

Newcastile-under-Lymte.—T.C.. approved con- 
version of 37, 39 and 41, London-rd., into flats. 
Plans by A. Cotton, B.S. 


propose 


THE BUILDER 


Nuneaton.—Warwickshire E.C. propose rein- 
statement of King Edward VI school, at £4,250. 
Plans by A. C. Bunch (F.), County Architect, 
Shirehall, Warwick. 

Prescot.—Lancashire E.C. 
school at Shaw-la. housing site. 
Evans, County Architect, County-bldgs., 
gate-hill, Preston. 

Rishton.—E.C. propose reinstatement of Har- 
wood-rd. Junior school. 

Salford.—Members of Westwood Methodist 
Church propose rebuilding premises. 

South Shields.—T.C. proposes nursery at 
West Park. 


Sunderiand.—Marshall, Tweedy & Bourne, 
Grainger House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, are archi- 
tects for conversion of premises at Schoolwell- 
st., into three residential flats. 

Swinton and Pendiebury.—T.C. propose exten- 
sions at Grosvenor-rd, school. 

Warrington.—T.C. propose erection of new 
highway depot and yard on site of old Boteler 
Grammar. school. 

West Hartlepool.—Seamen’s 
tute to be built, at £4,000. 

Wi igston.—Committee of 1461 (Wastes) 
Squadron, A.T.C. evant adaptation of “‘ The 
Bank,” Wigston Magna, for new headquarters 
to include social centre, canteen, etc. 

Y —Health Committee is preparing plans 
for alterations and extensions to the Maternity 
Hospital at Acomb, existing buildings to be 
converted into administrative block. © gs. 
Minter, City Engineer. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Bolton.—T.C. approved school 
Monton-st., off Settle-st., for E.C. 
Derbyshire.—E.C. propose canteen kitchen at 
Unstone school. Plans by J. Harrison (A.), 
County Architect, County Offices, St. Mary’s- 
gate, Der 
Lancashire.— 


propose nursery 
Plans by L. 
Fisher- 


Mission Insti- 


kitchen at 


E.C. propose school kitchen at 


Kirkham, also alterations for dining centres for 
schools at Walton-le-Dale, Burscough Bridge, 
Prestwich and Whitefield and Litherland, at 


£ 
sirionmieta.—T. C. approved canteen at St. John- 


Leicestershire —E.C. propose school canteens 
at 21 additional schools, at £5,381. 

Manchester.—E.C. propose meals kitchen and 
dining‘room at Brownley Green school, Wood- 
house-la., Northenden. 

Middleton.—E.C. received approval of B.E. 
for M.O.W. standard he aca hut for 
dining-room at Church school. 

Morecambe and Heysham.—E.C. propose two 
central kitchens and one dining-room for ex- 
tension of school meals. Plans by R. B. 
Savage, B.S. 

Newcastle - under - Lyme. — T.C. received 
approval of M.O.F. for alterations to B.R. at 
Municipal hall. 








AFTER THE WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER 
THE PLAN, BIG BEN STEEL SCAFFOLD- 
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Radcliffe.—T.C. prepared plans for cooking 
unit at B.R. 

_Salford.—E.C, propose school kitchen and 
dining-room at Pendleton High school. 

Spennymoor.—U.D.C.’s plans for B.R. 
approved in principle by M.H. 

Sunderiand.—River Wear Commissioners to 
erect canteen. Plans by G. T. Brown & Son, 
Faweett-st., Sunderland. 

Swinton and P. '¥.—E.C. propose can- 
teen kitchen at Gaoguelened, school. 

Tain.— Ross-shire C.C., from plans by own 
architects to erect canteen, at 21,500, at the 
Royal Academy. 

West Hartiepnet, —Hut to be built by E.C. for 
use as dining centre at St. Cuthbert’s R.C. 
school.—E.C. to erect scullery at Ward Jack- 
son school and dining centre (prefabricated 
hat) at Newburn school. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 

Southwark.—B.C. accepted following esti- 
mates for strengthening of shelters: Geo. 
Newton & Hill, Ltd., 93, Southwark a ot 
rd., §.E.1, at £1,799, contract. No. 26; J. 
Dumayne & Co., Ltd., 1, Browning-st., 8. init 
at £2,047, contract No. 27; Geo. Newton & Hill, 
Ltd., at £3,574, contract No. : aay 3 
Dumayne & Co., Ltd., at £1,724, contract No. 31. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Manchester. — T.C. approved erection of a 
4 water tank at a cleansing depot for 
_Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. 
vision of alternative re 
Defence.—T.C. received 
waterproofing Anderson shelters to proceed 
with remedial work. tae propose strengthen- 
ing public shelters, at £2,487 
Northumberland.-C.C. carrying out. improve- 
ments at civil defence rescue service facilities 
at Gosforth and Whitley Bay. 
Warrington.—T.C. placed: contract for erec- 
tion of three garages for Civil Defence Rescue 
Service with Brew Bros,, Moss-la., Cadishead, 


nr. Manchester. 
TENDERS 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found under 
* A.R.P. Schemes.”’ ; : 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modi, ifgation. 

{ Denotes accepted by .H.M. overnment 
departments. 


Ashton-under-Lyne.— Erection of 
class at Parish C.E. school, for E.C 
Kemp, B.S8.: *Edwin Marshall & Sons, Ltd. 
Cockbrook, Ashton-under- 


yne. 

Bakewell.—Erection of four panes at Ivy-la. 
and Back- la., Elton, for R.D.C. . Hayhurst, 

Haywood, 354, Loxley- ra Owlerton, 
Shomeni 6. 

Bournemouth.—For repairs at three libraries, 
for T.C.: Southbourne: *T, Lander, £257; 
Springbourne: *A. 8. Prince & oe £165 ; 
Westbourne: *A. 8S. Prince & Co., 

Lancashire.—Works for C.C.: Gantrat ‘kitchen, 
Worsley Walkden Senior school: *G.-& Sed- 
don, Ltd., 5, Manchester-rd. West, Little Hul- 
ton, nr. Bolton, £4,193; formation of workshop 
at Textile school and cycle accommodation and 
store rooms at Ashton-under-Lyne Technical 
school: *James Ridyatd & Sons, Ltd., Railwa) 
Saw Mills, Ashton-under-Lyne, 

Lancashire.—Alterations and equipment at 
schools for meals: Ashton-in-Makerfield Gerard 
R.C. Infants, Garswood C.E. Infants: * Ernest 
Watson, Princess-rd. Sawmills, Ashton-in- 
Makerfield; Billinge & Winstanley C.E. & St. 
Mary’s R.C. & Windle Moss Bank: *Thomas 
Winstanley, Woodlands, Rainford, St. Helens: 
Stubshaw Cross €.E., Ashton-in-Makerfield St. 
Thomas’s Infants and Mixed Dept.: *J. Arnold. 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, nr. Wigan; Ashton-in- 
Makerfield Park-la. Undenominational, Rectory 
C.E. St. Peter’s C.E.: *Hilton & Ince, Bolton- 
td., Ashton-in-Makerfield,. nr. Wigan; Uphol- 
land Village Mixed, Crawford Village, Digmoor, 
Upholland Infants, Roby Mill All Hallows R.C. 
and C.E.: *James_ Gaskell, Gauntley-rd.. 
Orrell, nr, Wigan; Little Lever Senior: *James 
Cocker, Ltd., Station Saw Mills, Walkden, nr. 
Manchester; Urmston C.E. Infants’ Dept. and 
Flixton Parochial, House *11, Stocks-ter. : 
*Joseph Sparks & Son, Higher-rd. Saw Mills, 
Urmston, nr. Manchester. 

Liverpool.—Erection of nursery at Allenby- 
sq., for T.C.: *Tallis Bros., Liverpool, £1,947 
(subject to M.H. approval). 

{London (Air Ministry)—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
February 5. 

Heating and hot water supply work: E. 
Deane & Beat, Ltd., Sutton, Surrey. 

Painting work: F. Troy & Co., London, N.W.3. 

Agricultural work: G. L. & W. O. Watis. 
Grazeley, near Reading. 

Electrical work: Charities, Lowry & Puttick, 
Ltd., Haslemere, Surrey. 


approved pro- 
“centre for Civil 
ional approval for 


nursery 
ey 2 
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Road surfacing work: Val A Travers Asphalt 
Paving Co., Ltd., London, N.6 

General maintenance work: M. T. Sleeman 
& Sons, Co., Lid., Exeter. 
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MEMBERSHIP 1941—856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942—1,612 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE — 3,500 


LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 
BATH, BRISTOL, MANCHESTER, MERSEYSIDE. 
. PLYMOUTH, PORTSMOUTH. SALISBURY 
asd TORQUAY. 


(Many Branches in course of formation) _ 










SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 p.a. 








"Phone or write: 

Secretary, 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 






THE BUILDER 


Building work: G. H. Miller & Co., Ltd.. 
Lendon, PS C1; Trollope & Colls, Ltd., London, 
W.C.2; Speirs, Ltd., Glasgow. 

{Londen (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending February 

Cambridge - Building work, W. G. Gaze & 
Sons, Ltd., Highb-st., Kingsto n. 

Ches : Buildin work, sees Collier & Son, 
Ltd., Brown-st. orks, Leigh, Lancs 

Cornwall: Building work, Chas. "ayinons & 
Co., Tremaddon, Liskeard, Cornwall. 

Durham: Building work, J. Cryer & Sons, 
Ltd., 163, Peake rd.,. Fleet wood ; Henderson 
Bros. (1936), Smith- st., South Shields. 

ors Daihiing work, J. & R. Rooff, Lid, 

Barking-rd., E.13. 

“ itampshite: Building work, H. J. Goodall & 
Son, 56, Queen’s-rd., Basingstoke, Hants; 
M, J. ye Ltd., London-rd., North Cheam. 

Notts Building work, Gee, Walker & Slater, 
Ltd., Uttoxeter Old-rd., Derby. 


Shropshire : Building work, E. H. Smith 
(Westhaven), Ltd., Acocks Green, Birmingham. 
Wigtownshire ; Building work, Grays Ferro 


Concrete Co., Ltd., 09, Douglas. -st., Glasgow. 

Yorks: Civil dngliaering. Sir R McAlpine & 
Son, 80, Park-la., aft building work, Halifax 
Builders (Emer. Wks.), Lid., 52, Prescott: St., 


Halifax. 
ion §=(War Dept.).—Works contracts 
pepeed by War Dept. for week ended January 


nf ri Miscellaneous work, Jas. 
McIntosh, Jnr., Alva, Clackmannanshire. 

Lines; Miscellaneous work, T. Wilkinson & 
Son, Cleethorpes, Lincs. 


Suffolk: Miscellaneous werk, Bury St. 
Edmunds Development Co., Ltd., Bury St. 
Edmunds. 


Kent: Hutting (erection) and miscellaneous 

work, R. Durtnell & Sons, Ltd., Brasted, Kent. 
Wilts: Miscellaneous work, J. T. Parsons & 
Sons, Ltd., Westbury, Wilts 

Hampshire : Miscellaneous work, G. J. Fur- 
neaux, Christchurch, Hants. 

Devon: Miscellaneous work, The Chelston 
Building and Decorating Co., Torquay. 

Manchester. — Reinstatement Of ‘puilding 
after fire for Markets Committee. G. Noel Hill 
(F.), City Architect: *Staveleys, Lid., North- 
rd., Atherton, nr. Manchester. 

Newcastle-on-T. yne. — Erection of further 
sculleries at schools, for E.C.: *Gibson Bros., 
Haddricks Mills-rd., South Gosforth, £895 ; 
*A. Anderson, Ltd.. Stanmore-rd., Newcastle- 


ontyne, £1,043. 

Newcas der-Lyme.—Restoration of Albert- 
st. Infants’, for EGA A. Cotton, B.S.: *Badde- 
ley Bros., 78, Dimsdale-ter., Wolstanton, nr. 
Newcastle- under-Lyme, £260. 

Woodhall Bae Ones oeeion of filter bed 
and pag 4 tank, for U.D.C. J. N. 8. Harri- 
son, §.: * H. Greasley, Leicester, £2,173. 


NEW COMPANIES 


Tre particulars quoted below have been com- 
piled by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., Company 
Registration Agents, of 116 and 117, * Chancery- 
lane, W.C.2, a “7 documents available at the 
Companies 

G. ano I. W. , Lrp. (384043). Regd. 
Nov. 25. 50-52, Lawto m-st., Congleton, Ches. 
Blars. and decorators’ mchts., etc. Nom. ¢ap. : 


Boyle's «si-Pump” Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


Rosss* BOYLE & SON, 
Address : 34 MORLAND 


Tel.: Addiscombe #133 

















a E. CROYDON, SURREY. 
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MetropecoraTion, Lrp. (384099). Regd. Nov. Si. 
Pointers, decorators, etc. Nom. cap.: £1, 
Dirs.: A. T. Bradford, 301 Beulah-hill, Bre 
J. D. Daymond, 31, Chrietchurch-rd., 8.W 
and others 
Meppous. BumLpING Lemar. ty (38405: 

cap. £1, Bub: 


J. A Reoven “16, New vestiteek, Wl 


( 

DusBerry SCoonmeenonal Lp. (384073). Regd. 
Nov. 26. Cathnor-rd., W.12.  Bldrs,, con- 
a Bog Nom. cap.: £1,000. Dirs. : 

Duberry and others. 

4 AND GuNToN, Lp. (384334). Rees. Dec. 1 
30-42, George-st., Norwich. Bldrs.’. an hacia. 
tors’ mchts, etc. Nom cap.: £100. ee: J. 
Steel and others. 

Durartstone Development, Lp. (384198). Regd- 

3 Oakfield, Brettell-la., Stourbridge. 
Mnfrs. of cement, artificial stone, etc. Nom. 
cap. : £10,000. Dirs.: W. A. Smith and others. 

‘urToN TiLe AND Concrete Propucts, Lrp. 
Caee). Regd. Dec. 4. 134, Clifton-rd., Nor- 
wood, S.E.25. Nom. cap. : £500, Dirs. : J. Gas- 
coigne and ta F. Anderson. 

ees West and Sons’ (Boiipers), Lr. 
(SAlss Regd.. Nov. 30.. 69. sere, oo Broad. 

Belge, ‘Madx. Rom ca 000. Dirs. : 
Mrs. ._C. West and D. G. Pick ip. 

J. i “WILKINSON (Contractors), Lrp. (384,135). 
Regd. Nov. 30. 9, Cavendish-sq., W.1.  Bidrs., 
contractors, etc. Nom, cap.: £1,000.  Dirs. : 
8. Gorrie and J.-J. Wilkinson. 

MIDLAND AND eee oy os Bouitptnc ConrrRactors, 
Lrp. (384242). Regd. Dec. 6. Nom. cap. : £1,000. 
Dirs. to be appointed by subs,, 8. E. R. Beattie 
and I. G. Bennett (secy.), 26, Lime-st., oo; 

-VaLLEY Homes, Lrp.. (384190 ‘ds. Dec. 2. 
24, Brook-ave., Wembley Pak, a Bidrs. 
etc. Nom. cap.: £100. Dirs. 8. Woodall 


ear 

Concrete Constauction Co. (Berry Units). 

Lrp. (384282). Regd. Dee.) 9. ‘Lincoln — 
pinnalarat., Bri hton, 7, Sussex. Nom. 

£2,000. Dirs. W. Berry and Hilda P. Berry. 

Tudor Gables, Valley-drive, Brighton, 


ESSEX 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Co., LTD. 


BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS 











GRANGEWOOD 
0294 
288, BARKING ROAD, 
LONDON ee 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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CAMBERWELL 


Telephone : SYD. 6235/6 
15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL, _S.E.26 




















